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OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
BARRY SULLIVAN, Sole Lessee and Manager. This 
and every Evening, at 7. “THE LOTTERY TICKET.” Mr. 
George Honey. At 8, Moore’s Great Tragedy of ‘‘ THE GAME- 
STER.” Barry Sullivan, Messrs. J. C. Cowper, W. H. Stephens, 
Lin Rayne, Horsman, Lunt; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss J. 
Rig old, Miss M. Howard, &c. To conclude with ‘‘THE 
WATERMAN.” George Honey, D. Evans, E. Cotte, Mrs. 
C. Horsman, &c., é 
Principal Scenic Artist, Mr. Jut1an Hicks. 

Acting Manager, Amory SuLLivan. 





RIGHTON.—CHRISTINE NILSSON at Mr. 
KUHE’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT, Saturday, 
October 30. Programmes and particulars at Cramer & Co.’s, 


West-street, Brighton. 
Breen Me. KUHE’S SECOND PIANO- 
FORTE RECITAL, Wednesday next.—Mr. Kuhe will 
Play Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 14, in G; Beethoven’s Variations, 
Op. 34; Mendelssohn’s Eighth Book of Songs without Words ; 
Chopin’s Berceuse ; Moscheles’ Nursery Tale ; Thalberg’s Study 
in E flat; Tomaschek’s Dethyramb; Henselt’s Elisir d’Amore, 
and some of his own compositions. Particnlars at Putts & Co. 








XETER HALL.—Mr. OTTO GOLD- 
SCHMIDT'S Oratorio, “‘RUTH.”—WEDNESDAY, Nov. 
17, for the first time in London, ‘‘ RUTH,” a Sacred Pastoral, the 
words selected from the Bible, music by Otto Goldschmidt. 
Principal parts by Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley. The Chorus and Orchestra, 
including the most eminent professors, will number more than 
600. Organist, Mr. Hopkins. Conductor, Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt. Doors open at seven; to commence at eight o'clock. 
Reserved and numbered seats, half-a-guinea ; reserved seats (not 
numbered), 7s. ; west gallery, 5s.; unreserved seats, 3s.; a 
limited number of reserved seats in centre area, one guinea. 
Tickets at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, Old Bond-street ; of 
Lamborn Cock & Co., New Bond-street ; at the establishments 
of Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ollivier, Lacon & Co., Bubb, Nimmo, 
Lock & Hadwin, Hays, Keith Prowse ; Mr. Austin, St. 
James’s Hall; and at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2, 
Exeter Hall. 





UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover-square. 
Mdme. TALBOT CHERER’s EVENING CONCERT, 
Thursday, October 28, 1869. Artists:—Mdlle. Clara Doria, 
Mdlle. Rosamunda Doria, and Mdme. Talbot Cherer; Mr. Wil- 
bye © » Mr. Frank Elmore, Mr. Harley Vinning, Signor 
Caravoglia, Mr. Charles K. Salaman, Mr. James Lea Summers, 
Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton (Harpist to Her Majesty), Signor 
Giulio Regondi, Mr. J. T. Willy, Mr. Burnett, and Mr. W. H. 
Aylward. Numbered stalls, 7s.; reserved seats, 5s.; admis- 
sion, 28,; at the principal musicsellers, and of Mdme. Talbot 
Cherer, 25, York-street, Portman-square. 





ISS CARLOTTA LYNDHURST and Miss 
ANNIE HARRIS have the honour to announce their 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT at Myddelton Hall, Islington, 
on Wednesday, Nov. 17, 1869. Conductors, Herr Lehmeyer and 
Langton Williams. Reserved seats, 3s.; unreserved, 2s. ; ad- 
mission, 1s. Tickets to be had at the principal musicsellers, at 
the Hall, and at 25, Caledonian-road. 





M*: J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 
Lussoxs In Vorcs Propvotion anxp VocaLisaTion, 
according to the Italian Method. 

TEACHER ALSO OF THR PIANOFORTS. 


Address —21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 








DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce that she has Removed to 31, BronprsBury- 
vittas, Kirpury, N.W., where all communications respectin 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 





Mss BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
. communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





ISS ELLEN GLANVILLE begs to announce 

her removal to 2, Percy-terrace, broke Grove-road, 
Notting-hill, W., where she requests all letters concerning 
engagements for concerts, é&c., to be addressed. 


M! 





SS PATTIE HARGREAVES (Contralto) begs 
to announce her return to Leeds. Letters respecting 
Oratorios, Concerts, and Lessons, to be addressed as usual to 


Price 1s. 6d. ; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 


THE ROMAN INDEX AND ITS 
LATE PROCEEDINGS. 


A SECOND LETTER 


To 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CHURCH'S CREED OR THE CROWN’S CREED?” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
anv SIMPKIN. 





Fourteenth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 


THE CHURCH'S CREED OR THE 
CROWN’S CREED? 


A LETTER 
TO THE 


‘MOST REY, ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 
BY 


EDMUND §8. FFOULKES, B.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Christendom’s Divisions.” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
ann SIMPKIN. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
By return of Post, Thirteen Stamps. 


MEMOLR 


F 
MDLLBE. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 








LONDON : 


REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 





BY 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 


BY 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





her residence, 8, Cross Elmwood-street. 


The clear t 





\ 


announce that she is in Town for the Season. All 


to be addressed to her residence, 24, Durham-terrace, Bays- 


water, W. 





JIGNOR and Mdme. FERRARI beg to announce 


their return to London for the Season.—32, Gloucester. 


DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN boas te 
etters 


equally available for Vocalists and the 
handbook for fhe hearers of the Oratorio. 


, and as 





LONDON : 








terrace, Hyde-park, W. 


0 





8 


"201, REGENT Ww. 


SWIFT AND CO., 55, KING STREET, 


THE CREATION, 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 


and small size of this Edition render it 
Pianoforte 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE’S FUNERAL HYMN. 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL! 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREBT. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet; 
HAYES, Lyauy Puace, 8.W. 





N R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
i) in town on Saturdays; Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony. 


Address, Mr. Joun Ruopxs, Caorpon, 8. 
M J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 
e intend: visiting London for the ensuing season. 


Pianoforte and singing lessons may pe arranged for. address, 
M.J.R., Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 








ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 

late Manager of the St. George's Hall, is at liberty to 
make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
London and in the provinces. —Nimmo’'s Library, 3, late 65, 
Wigmore-street, W. 





5 er QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 
ng may be ENGAGED for Hebrew weddings, read- 
ings, balls, concerts, dinners, &c. At these renowned rooms 
Jaslies and gentlemen may provide their own refreshments. For 
terms apply to Mr. Hall, Manager.—Robert Cocks, Projrietor. 





EW COLLEGE, OXFORD. — Wanted, at 
Christmas next, a CHORISTER BOY competent to si 
solo and verse parts at once. He will receive education, board, 
lodging, and £4 yearly, Apply to the Rev. L. J. Leo, Pre- 


centor, New College. 

| 8 hag olay by a Lady a Re-engagement as 
Governess to young children, or as Companion or House- 

keeper.—Address, E. B., care of Mr. Hayes, 5, Lyall-place, 8. W. 





4 REE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Opinions of this and 

other leading papers by post.— Mr. LANSDOWNE 
COTTELL'S MUSICAL ACADEMIES, Norfolk-road House, 
Bayswater. Branches—Hampstead-heath and Brighton. (Resi- 


dent Students. )—I’, C. Wengn, Secretary. 
O FAIR DOVE, 0 FOND DOVE.—From the 
Musical Times.—O FAIR DOVE, 0 FOND DOVE. 
Ballad. By A. 8. Garry. Sung by Mdme. Patey. 8s. ; free 
t 19 stamps.—‘‘The composer has set the words of Jean 
ngelow like a musician and a poet. Indeed, we have not met 
with a contralto song for some time so thoroughly to our mind."’ 
Fk AWAY. New Song. Miss M. Linpsay 
(Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 3s.; free by post 19 stam: “ 
melody is so sweet and so plaintive that’ it touches the feeli: 
with that ‘charm of melancholy’ which will long cause it 
dwell upon the ear.”—Vide Brighton Gazette. ‘The same Tran- 
scribed for the Pianoforte by Cat Lunt. 3s. 


PHY VOICE is NEAR. Ballad. By W. T. 
WRIGHTON. Free by post 19 stamps. ‘A very sweet 
song by an always welcome composer.”—City Press. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’S TRANSCRIPTIONS 





for the PLANOFORTE. Each free by for 19 stam 

The Albert Edward March. God Bless tie Prince of Wales 
Warblings at Eve, Dawn, and | Chime 4 

Noon. Bells of oy 
The Echo of Lucerne, Far on vem Sea. 
The ’ What are the Wild Waves Say- 
Foe aakt Smile Haunts Me| ing 

Still. Fading Away. 
The Liquid Gem. . 


London ; Published only by 


lington-street. Order of all m 
D R. STOLB SEOs. yous LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating ching 
fy tained its 
affections of the throa deg ayn 


Rosrzat Cocks & Co., New Bur- 
usicesellers. 





eae, 





onmreR 


peaker should be eae habenees To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the nited 
Kingdom. 
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DEBUT OF MISS ROSE HERSEE 


As Amina, in ** La Sonnambula,” 
AT NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 13, 1809. 


‘Miss Hersee has a good stage presence, and an excellent 
conception of dramatic effect. Her voice is pure, clear, and 
flexible, and remarkably true, as was noticeable through the 
whole opera. Even after the exhaustive labours of a first night 
before a strange audience, she maintained her powers and 
command of voice to the end; and was indeed better in the 
difficult scenes of the last act, down to the trying finale, than in 
the beginning. Her reception was very warm and enthusiastic. 
She was called out after every act, and although her début was 
evidently watched with critica) attention, her success was un- 
questionable.”"—N. Y. Herald, Sep. 20. 5 

‘Her début was a striking success. No young artist within 
our recollection has received more prompt and decided mani- 
festations of popular favour. She was cordially we!comed, 
warmly encouraged and applauded throughout the representa- 
tion, and at the close was complimented by a series of 
demonstrations. That she will prove a most attractive 
acquisition to our lyric stage is beyond a doubt. Her first 
appearance was a distinct and well deserved success.”’—Daily 
Tribune, Sep. 20. 

“With a petite graceful figure; a bright smiling face, eyes 
full of expression, a wealth of golden hair, and an infinitely 
piqaant manner, she possesses all the requisites for the physical 
embodiment of the part. Her voice a flexible, has a good 
range, and gives evidence of careful and judicious culture. With 
these qualities it is by no means remarkable that her success, on 
Saturday evening, was most genaine. .. . Her efforts were re- 
ceived with signs of the most cordial approbation, and her status, 
as an artiste of rare attractiveness, immediately established. .. . 
She is a most pleasing and acceptable addition to our list of 
prime donne, and is destined to become a great favourite.” — 
N. Y. Express, Sept. 20. 

** A very clever young prima donna, Miss Rose Hersee, made 
her début on Saturday in ‘ La Sonnambula.’ The débutante is 
petite in figure, but nature has gifted her with a voice of ex- 
quisite sweetness, which art has taught her to use with excellent 
effect. Her début was an ovation; the result as much, perhaps, 
of her aptitude for all the exigencies of stage business—(not an 
easy thing to command before a strange audience)—as to the 
capacity of her voice, and the wonderful control of it which she 
mee ee in as remarkable a degree as that which won for 

*iccolomini her great success. In figure and quality of voice, in- 
deed, she most resembles Piccolomini, and isa great acquisition 

to the present troupe, which seems likely to revive English Opera 
in its best phase.” —WN. Y. Citizen, Sept. 21. 

** Miss Rose Hereee made her début on Saturday evening. 
How triumphant it was, the applause of the audience testified ; 
and they showered favours upon her from first to last. She is 
slight of figure; a blonde with dark blue eyes, a pleasant 
smile, and movements full of grace. Her voice is a clear 
soprano, well cultivated and trained ; sweet in tone, and facile 
in execution. Few singers on our stage have so soon won the 
hearts of an audience. The sweet music of ‘La Sonnambula’ 
was rendered by her in the most charm'ng manner, and there 
was an innocent and girlish grace about her which was in- 
finitely es Y. Commercial Advertiser, Sept. 20. 

‘Her youth, her pretty face, and sprightly easy action, 
gained her general favour, and throughout the opera her re- 
ception was such as to warrant the belief that she had made a 
good impression. and will become quite a favourite with the 
public.”"—N. Y. Clipper, Sept. 25. 

“The most successful member of the troupe Is Miss Rose 
Hersee. She is not great, but she is pleasing,—not to say 
ae Hersee, however, is the chief-star of the 

axy, and will always command a large audience of enthusi- 
astic admirers.”—N. Y. Courier, Sept. 25. 

“Last night ‘La Sonnambula’ was given ; and in it Miss 
Hersee made her first appearance in this country, as Amina ; 
and by her skilful management of a fresh and light soprano 
voice, and her fascinating appearance, won a substantial 
success. To its details, however, we must take another op- 
portunity to allude."—N. Y. Times, Sep. 19. 

‘Considerable anxiety was felt as to this début... The 
prima donna soon set all doubts at rest... Ere the first aria 
was completed it was pretty well understood by the listeners 
that art was winning a triumph... She was recalled, and 
made the recipient of a bundle of buds almost as large as 
herself."—N. Y. World, Sep. 19. 

“This charming young artiste p 8 a very pleasing high 
@oprano voice, fresh and canary-bird like in quality. Her ex- 
ecution is admirable, the rapid passages and staccatos being 
gh en with a clearness and precision that are evidence of a care- 

ul and judicious training, and of faithful and conscientious work 
on the part of the singer. ... The young lady made a most 
favourable impression on the large and appreciative audience, 
and her efforts were greeted with prolonged and hearty applause 
and numerous floral offerings.”—N. Y. Sun, Sept. 20. 

* By her admirable execution and artistic acting she soon 
ingratiated herself into the favour of the audience ; and when the 
curtain fell upon the first act she was enthusiastically summoned 
before the curtain. Her rendering of the sonnambulistic scene 
left nothing to be desired, and she received acclamations and 
calls to the footlights. When the curtain fell and when 
she re-appeared the 9 aoe applause which greeted her 
left vo doubt that she made a very favourable impression. 
She is petite, with an expressive prepossessing oval ace, and 
large round eyes. She sings with fine expression, and is 
evidently a cultivated artiste.—N. Y. Sunday Mercury, Sept. 19. 

**Miss Hersee was well received; she had not sw 
sixteen bare of her music before she was taken into favour ; an 
at the conclusion of the first aria she received warm tokens of 

probation, to which she was justly entitled. Her voice is a 
high soprano, delicate and flexible in its lower and middle 
registers ; lacking somewhat in chest power, but having great 
sweetness and a begets | softness in its upper notes, where its 
sympathetic tones told with very fine effect indeed. She shows 
evidence of having been well trained, but not so hardly worked 
as to effect the natural purity aud sweetness of her organ. As 
the work progressed, and the constraint of a firet appearance 
before a strange people wore off, she actually commanded the 
favour of the audience, which before she had only modestly sued 
for; and when the curtain fell upon the finale she had made a 
decided aud deserved success.”—N. Y. Dispatch, Sep. 10 

‘Miss Hersee pleased at once by her graceful girlish manner 
and appearance, and her fresh bright voice. . . Rarely indeed has 
& new singer met with so ready an appreciation, or found that 
appreciation so cordially expressed, iss Rose Hersee’s Amina 
is truly a charming performance. Amina's innocent fondness 

and playful coquetry in the first act, her girlish terror and 
desperation in the second, the dreary misery and utter hopeless- 
hess of the “Ah non credea” with the wild exultant joy ofthe “Ah 
bon giunge,” were all most faithfully and touc delineated. 
Bhe possesses a genuine soprano voice, ly bright in 
tim true in intonation, free as to production, while her 
n is distinguished by raymmetrical phrasing neatnesa, and 
repetition.” —N. ¥. W.chly Review, Sep. 25, ian a 














“On Saturday evening, Miss Rose Hersee made a most suc- 
cessful début as Amina, her rendering of the sleep-walking scene 
was perfect, and at the end of the opera she was called before 
the curtain, and received a most enthusiastic greeting.”—N. Y. 
Correspondent of the Era, Oct. 10. . 

“We have had another musical success this week. In other 
words Miss Rose Hersee made her first appearance on Saturday 
in ‘La Sonnambula,’ and met with a perfect triumph. Shesang 
with all the sweetness for which she is so much admired, and 
positively took the audience by storm. Several times in the 
course ~ | the evening she was called before the curtain and en- 
thusiastically cheered. And some such success was needed to 
revive the fortunes of the Parepa English Opera troupe.”— 
Another N. Y. Era Correspondent, Oct. 10. 

“|. . Miss Hersee was successful. She has a clear 
bright soprano voice,—best in the upper register, but even and 
well trained throughout. She phrases with neatness and pre- 
cision, and her execution, without being faultless, is remarkably 
good. Her action has been learned ina good school, and her 
natural powers are developed to advantage... . Hearty and 
genuine applause repeatedly testified to the favourable im- 
pression. Miss Hersee is slight in figure, with blonde hair and 
dark eyes, a charming smile, and a manner full of grace and 
fascination. . . .. We purpose to speak more in detail of the 
merits of the fair débutante hereafter. For the present, in 
aldition to the above, it will suffice to say that her success was 
decided, and that since Madame Anna Thillon we have had no 
lady among us more likely to make a substantial mark in the 
lighter parts of English Opera.”—N. Y. Sunday Times, Sept. 19. 





NOW READY, 


CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 


Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 
The Florence Waltz os es .. Cartes Goprrey. 
le ~~ Quadrille .. ee ee oe *” ” 
The Wind-up Galop ve ” ” 


No. 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka .. on oe 
The Lancers Sane Arranged by 
The Woodland Whispers Waltzes oe 
Les Rats Quadrilles ian - o* 
The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop .. oe 


No. 3. 


The Chopin Waltzes oe ee 
The Schubert Quadrilles  .. oe 
The Oaks Galop - ee ee ee 
Jour-de-Téte, Polka-Mazurka .. ee 


No, 4. 


The William Tell Quadrille oe 
The Popular Polka .. ee ee 


GeRaLp STANLEY. 
CALLcortT. 

GERALD STANLEY. 
G. Repier. 

Tignei DE VILLIERS. 


+» Henrt pg VILLIERS. 
ee ” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


.» Lourar Agpitt. 


et TR I RR 
La Farfaletta, Polka-Mazurka .,. ee » ” 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, dc., Price 2s. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 


A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 


The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE. 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Anp AN Intropuctory Essay on tHe Rise AnD Progress OF 
THE Rounp, Catcn, anp CANON ; 


Atso Biocraruicat Notices Or THE COMPOSERS, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 
Member of the Royal Acade of Music at Stockholm ; Co#rre- 


sponding Member of the iety of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W. 





CARL HAUSE’S : 

NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE. 
Le Bommel dis io 222222200 6046 s0-006 
Feennt eumet 
Tornado Galop 1 aa © et 












ee ee eens 


2 2 C8 co Co to 
ecoocococon 


Ree eee ee ee eeeeee 











Cuanza & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 





No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V., ROSE OF CASTILLE, 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 
COMPOSED BY WEBER. 





Lonpon: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NURSERY RHYMES; 


WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A,, &¢. 





Lonpox : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK : 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 





EDITED AND SELECTED BY 
MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 
Lonpox 3 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 





NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 





“CLEANSING FIRES,” 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


‘TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 


MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





A FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Vexsopl. 
L Pianoforte Arrangements, Dance Music, &c. 
Cramar & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





A FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Vzarpl. 
Pianoforte score, 20s. 





Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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THE ELVES’ FROLIC. 





a 

The wind and leaves made merry rout, 

The wanton elves were all about, 

In deepest shade and in the sheen 

They drew the rings around the green. 

The harebells all rang out a peal 

To where was spread the midnight meal. 

A mushroom made pavilion shade, 

And there their pranks they played. 
Cowslips for goblets all golden, 
Nightdews were drunken for wine, 
All night their revels were holden 
In the rays of sweet moonshine. 

The wind and leaves sported with them, 

The glowworm wore his brightest gem; 

And all night long their revelry 

Came sounding o’er the lea. 

Il. 

About an oak dusk-grey of bole 

They swore to wed the miser mole. 

A night-moth they found for his bride, 

And on the spot these were allied. 

The nuptial knot was deftly tied. 

But while the guests danced light and gay, 

The idle bride flew straight away. 

Her loss so smote the bridegroom’s mind, 

He wept himself quite blind. 

Then they returned to their revel, 
Corn-craiks their harmony made, 

All night through rise and thro’ level 
None could guess the pranks they played. 

The wind at last died with the night, 

The glowworm gay put out his light, 

At last the elves as morn arose 

All gat them to repose. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. H. Loraine, the well known tragedian, has 
been starring at Belfast, appearing in the title réle 
of Victor Hugo’s magnificent drama ‘“ Hernani,” 
and in the works of Shakespeare and Lytton. 
For his benefit, which took place on the 8th, Mr. 
Loraine appeared in a new three act play, written 
by Mr. Charles Osborne, entitled ‘* Chances,’ which 
had been produced in Belfast a few evenings 
before. Mr. Loraine’s admirable powers always re- 
ceive their due recognition in Belfast. 





The Glasgow Choral Union gave a Sacred Concert 
on the 14th inst., in the City Hall. The subject was 
the “Creation,” and the vocalists were Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Jose Sherrington, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. J. G. Patey, and Mr. Nelson 
Varley. Chevalier Lemmens presided at the organ, 
and Mr. Lambert conducted. The “ Creation” has 
been thoroughly studied by. the Choral Union, and 
their influence on this occasion was very satis- 
factory. To-morrow night the Prince of Wales 
Theatre brings forward ‘‘ Ingomar,” and the Theatre 
Royal “ After Dark.’”——The “ Colleen Bawn,” 
and other highly-spiced pieces are playing at the 
Alexandra. 








Mr. Ricardo Linter has inaugurated the musical 
season at Cheltenham by giving a pianoforte re- 
cital in the Rotunda, which was attended by a full 
and fashionable andience. Mr. Linter’s pice de 
résistance was Beethoven's grand sonata, in A flat, 
Op. 110. Mr. Linter played it capitally, and was 
warmly applauded. Mr. Linter gave. several of his 
own works, including his ‘‘ Chant du Printemps” 
anda new Ballad, both of which greatly pleased. He 
was assisted in the vocal department by Mrs. Linter 
and Mr. Miles Bennett. The lady was heard to 
advantage in an English Ballad and in an Italian 
Cavatina, both of which she was called upon to 
repeat, as well as a duet, ‘‘L’Addio,” with Mr. 
Bennett. The gentleman possesses a fine voice, 
evidently well cultivated. 

The Haymarket Company closed their engagement 
at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, on Saturday last, 
when “ The Rivals’ was performed before a yery 





Messrs. Chippendale, Compton, and Kendal, sus- 
tained their parts capitally and were much applauded. 
“High Life Below Stairs” concluded the performance. 
Mr. Buckstone as Sir Harry ; Mr. Kendal, My Lord 
Duke ; and Miss Fanny Wright, Kitty, created much 
amusement. Mr. Sothern and Miss Ada Caven- 
dish have met with much success in ‘* Home” at the 
Alexandra Theatre. The Philharmonic Society 
gave a performance of Rossini’s ** Messe Solennelle” 
on Tuesday last, with Mdlles. Tietjens and Scalchi, 
Signor Mongini, and Mr. Santley as soloists. Mr. 
Benedict conducted. 











A new pianist of ability is reported from Yorkshire 
—Miss Clara M. Linley, who lately appeared at 
Rotherham. The Shefield Daily Telegraph informs 
us that Miss Linley, both by the character of the 
pieces she selected, and the manner in which she 
performed them, gave abundant proof that she is 
gradually developing into a really first-class pianist. 
Though some of her selections were of considerable 
length, yet they were so played that the attention of 
the audience was maintained throughout, and in each 
instance she retired from the platform amid the 
warmest applause. The following was the program : 
Concerto in G minor, Op. 25, Mendelssohn ; Grand 
Valse in A flat, Op. 34, Chopin ; Sonata, ‘‘Ne plus 
ultra,’ Woelfl; Grand Fantasia de Concert, ‘ Lur- 
line,” J. M. Wehli; Sonata in D minor, No. 2, 
Op. 29, Beethoven; Grand Caprice, ‘‘ Souvenir de 
la Grand Bretagne,” Schuloff. 





At the Church of St. Mary the Great, Cambridge, 
a new organ, built by Messrs. Cramer and Co., 
Regent Street, London, was opened on Sunday last, 
with full choral services, Mr. W. L. Tomlins pre- 
siding at the instrument. A great deal of interest 
was excited, and many of the leading musical men 
of Cambridge were present, the result being highly 
satisfactory to the builders of the instrument. The 
organ is undoubtedly a very fine one, and in the 
accompaniments to the service, and in the volun- 
taries, the various stops were very much admired, 
both singly and in combination. The great organ 
(CC to G), contains Open Diapason, Stopped 
Diapason, Claribella, Dulciana, Gamba, Principal, 
Flute Harmonique, Twelfth, Fifteenth, and Trum- 
pet. The swell (CC to G), Lieblich Gedact, Horn 
Diapason, Gemshorn, Twelfth, Fifteenth, and Corno- 
pean. The pedal organ (CCC to F), contains Open 
Diapason, 16 feet, and Bourdon 16 feet. The 
parishioners of St. Mary the Great may congratu- 
late themselves on possessing as fine an instrument 
for its size, as any in the kingdom. 





A very successful concert was given at Eton 
College, on Friday, Oct. 15th, in the College Hall, 
under the patronage of the Provost, Fellows, Head 
Master and Assistant Masters, who were all present 
with one or two exceptions, and a very fashionable 
audience. Mdme. Emmeline Cole, who is a great 
favourite at Windsor, was very successful, being 
recalled in ‘ Nobil Signor,” (Meyerbeer) ; ‘ Bird of 
the spring-time,”’ (Randegger) ; ‘* My mother bids me 
bind my hair,” (Haydn); and in the trio ‘I Navi- 
ganti,” with Messrs. Mellor and Christian. Some of 
the glees and madrigals were sung to perfection by the 
Members of the College Choir, under the direction of 
Dr. L. G. Haynes. Mr. Mellor and Mr. Booth were 
encored in their songs as they deserved to be; as was 
also Mr. Orlando Christian, who produced quite an 
ovation in Molloy’s ‘ Vagabond;” Bordesi’s fine 
song ‘‘ David singing before Saul” being intro- 
duced by that gentleman asanencore. Mr. T. Smith 
was very happy in Callcott’s beautiful glee “ With 
sighs sweet rose” sung with great expression. Mr. 
A. Smith. was solo flautist, and Mr. T. Hill was 
accompanist. 





At Manchester, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson sang on 
Thursday, in Haydn’s ‘ Creation.” It has been so 
often given in Manchester by Mr. Hallé’s band and 
chorus, that we need only say, as far as they were 
concerned, they did their part better than usual. 
The greatest interest was of course centered in the 











crowded aad fashionable audience. Miss Madge fair Swede, and those who were fortunate enough to 
Robertson (Mrs. Kendal), Mrs. Chippendale, and} 


be present at both concerts can but be of opinion 
that, though Malle. Nilsson is undoubtedly one of 
the best singers heard for some years in the oratorio 
in question, yet her greatest successes must be in 
opera, even subdued to the extent that the ** Hamlet” 
selection was on Thursday. Her, best efforts on 
Thursday were “The Marvellous Work,” and the 
concerted music; in the third part in the former 
she soared above band and chorus, sustaining her 
C in alt with the most telling effect. In the duets, 
“Graceful consort” and ‘By thee with bliss’ she 
was ably seconded by Signor Foli, who throughout the 
evening sang at his very best. To do Mr. Rigby 
justice, he too sang Haydn’s music with care and 
taste. Malle. Nilsson, is much to be complimented on 
her performance of Thursday. Her study of singing 
was pure, and her enunciation would have shamed 
many native vocalists. We hope that Malle. Nilsson 
will pay Manchester another visit. 





The Brighton musical season brings with it many 
pleasant things, but not one of a more pleasant or 
more profitable kind than the Pianoforte Recitals of 
Mr. W. H. Kuhe. They are a species of microcosm 
of the musical world; and those who make a prac- 
tice of attending them may safely hold themselves 
to be—at least, as regards pianoforte compositions— 
au courant of the music of the day, and competent 
to form an opinion on the claims and pretensions of 
the various schools which contend for superiority. 
Wednesday's Recital—the first of the present season 
—was fairly divided by Mr. Kuhe between the 
new and the old—the romantic and the clas- 
sical. The pas was given, as by rights it 
ought to be, to Mozart, to whose Fantasia in 
C minor Mr. Kuhe did full justice. The So- 
nata of Beethoven, No. 8 in C, came next, and 
its various movements were followed by the 
audience with the greatest delight and with perfect 
appreciation. The adagio movement was charac- 
terised by great feeling and expression; whilst a 
lighter grace was thrown into the succeeding scherzo 
allegro that drew forth a burst of applause. After 
these two chefs d’wuvre, the lighter but characteristic 
graces of F. H. Cowen’s “ Twilight Reveries” were 
very pleasing. The piece was played for the first 
time by Mr. Kuhe. Between the pieces, Miss 
Sinclair—a young lady new to a Brighton audience, 
---sang three songs. Her style is very good, and 
her deportment lady-like. She was encored in the 
last song, in which the qualities of her yoice were 
displayed to most advantage. 





The Manchester Vocal Society resumed their 
concerts at the Gentleman's Concert Hall, Peter 
Street, on Tuesday the 19th. The attendance was 
good and the performance quite up to the average. 
The program included “ Ye snow white pearls” 
(Bicci), most excellently sung; ‘ The Miller” 
(Macfarren) ; ‘‘ Merrily wake Music’s measure” 
(Barnett); ‘‘ Flora now called forth” (J. 8. Smith) ; 
“The Shipwreck” (Gaul); ‘“ Why should the 
Cuckoos” (Pearsall); The second Psalm (Men- 
delssohn); ‘‘ Ossian’s Hymn to the Sun;” and 
“Stand who's there” (Bishop); this last being 
encored. The specialités of the society are still 
as decided as ever; fresh young voices, carefully 
trained, singing with care and finish, paying 
great attention to light and shade, and, with 
very rare exceptions, singing through long unac- 
companied compositions in perfect tune. The 
setting of Ossian’s Hymn was most excellently 
sung, though unquestionably the great piece of 
the evening was the ‘noble motet by Dr. 8. Wesley, 
“Tn exitu Isracl.” Asa work it is out of the pale of 
criticism, its superior merits are admitted on all sides, 
and really the Manchester Vocal Society have far 
eclipsed all their previous successes, by their perfect 
rendering of this masterpiece. It was bold of them 
to attack so difficult a work, but they were successful 
to the utmost. Miss Fanny Henderson (Mrs, Davis), 
Mr. W. Dumville, were the solo vocalists, the lady 
giving Bach’s * Midst silent shades’ most carefully, 
Mr. Dumville singing with good effect a new song by 
Balfe, “I love 'vee.” Mr. Watson, as on previous 
occasions presidea “t the pianoforte. The only 
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drawback to the comfort of the audience, was the 
chilly atmosphere of the room. Mr. Charles 
Hallé’s concerts commence next Thursday. The 
advertised program excellent, the principal 
performers being Mdlle. Norman Neruda (violin,) 
Malle. Vanzini, and Mr. Charles Hallé,—— 
The flying visit of Mr. Mapleson’s Opera Company 
has not been so successful as on previous occasions 
—pour quoi? we do not know; the operas have 
been well varied, the artists of established excel- 
lence. The most successful performances were ‘ Gli 
Ugonotti” with Tietjens, Mongini, Santley, &c. ; 
** Dinorah” for the first time for some years, and 
interesting also as being the début of Mdlle. Ilma 
di Murska in Manchester; and‘ Il Flauto Magico.” 
** Roberto il Diavolo” has also been revived with the 
following powerful cast. Alice, Mdme. Tietjens; Isa- 
bella, Malle. Ima de Murska; Roberto, Signor Gardoni; 
Bertramo, Signor Bagagiolo (who has made a hit 
here); &c., &c. It was one of the best operatic per- 
formances we have witnessed in Manchester for some 
years. The following operas have also been repre- 
sented :—* Sonnambula,” ‘ Lucia,” ‘ Freischiitz,” 
‘* Trovatore,” ‘* Hamlet” (which we shall notice 
next week), and “ Don Giovanni.” 





is 


In the Belfast Theatre Royal (lessee, Mr. G. F. 
Warden), Mr. F. Robson has been playing during 
the past week to houses in which there was great 
room for improvement. There was a good bill for 
Monday, ‘* Checkmate,” a burlesque of “ Shylock,” 
and ‘The Wandering Minstrel’’ being presented. 
There was a fair audience. Mr. Robson played 
Sam Winkle in Mr. Halliday’s drama, and was very 
successful in his representation of the character. 
Miss Bella Mortimer was Charlotte Russe, and an 
excellent exponent of the part she proved to be. 
Mrs. Warden as Martha Bunn appeared to revel 
in the part and occasioned much amusement. 
Sir Everton Tojfy was played by Mr. Edward 
Concanen, who dressed very well but was not perfect 
in the words, and did injustice to the author by 
speaking ungrammatically. Messrs. Nerney and 
Wybert enacted two small parts well. The burlesque 
followed, and in it Mr. Robson acted with much 
ability. The concluding piece went well as it always 
does, and Mr. Robson's singing of “ Villikins and 
his Dinah” was loudly applauded. The same pro- 
gram was played on Tuesday; and on Wednesday, a 
hasty production entitled ‘* London by Night” was 
performed, followed by “ B. B.; or, the Benicia Boy,” 
and * Shylock.’——-At the Ulster Hall Popular 
Concert on Monday evening, there was a very 
large attendance. The seats were filled and 
room could scarcely be had. 
Mdme. Thaddeus Wells, a lady favourably known 
here, was the vocalist. She sang three selections, 
two of which were warmly encored. Mr. Henry 
Nicholson, solo flautist, made his first appearance in 
Belfast, and was well received. He was deservedly 
the star of the evening. Mr. Alfred Cellier 
presided at the organ in his usual and excellent 
style. On this occasion the band of the 54th 
Regt. gave their farewell performance. They 
played three selections, all of which were loudly 
applauded, It is but the barest justice to the con- 
ductor, Mr. Basquit, to say that their style of play- 
ing now contrasts strongly with that exhibited by 
them when he joined them. In fact, the band of the 
54th occupies a place in the front rank of the bands 
of infantry regiments. 


even standing 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 





On Monday the Harvest Home revels of the pre- 
ceding week were repeated with success, allowing for 
the unfortunate state of the weather. Blondin’s 
journey across the rope on a bicycle was the sen- 
sation of the day. The velocipede he made was as 
like as possible to the ordinary bicycle of the streets, 
except that it was much stronger, and that the wheels 
were deeply grooved to fit the rope. Another de- 
viation from established form was that the large 
wheel was placed m the rear, but this was not much 
noticed by the audience, M. Blondin having armed 
himself with his long balance-pole, and mounted 
his bicycle in front of the Handel organ, rode 





majestically to the other end of the long rope 
amidst loud and general cheering. The pace was 
slow and regular, the only difficulty seeming to occur 
at the ‘ guy lines,” where the machine more than 
once came to a stop, and the performer was forced 
reculer pour mieux sauter. The journey, however, 
both forward and backward was most successfully 
performed, and evidently excited both wonder and 
delight in the audience. The cheering was again 
and again renewed when M. Blondin alighted from 
his iron horse, and made his retiring bow. The 
bicycle entertainment will be repeated during the 
week, and on Monday next, the new Opera-house 
will open with the ‘* Rose of Castille.” The decora- 
tions, including a gorgeous proscenium, are far 
advanced, and promise to do much credit to Mr. 
Fenton and his assistants. 








THE THEATRES. 





During the late partially successful experiment of 
Mr. Phelps at Sadlers’ Wells to revive the legitimate 
drama, the suburban locality of the attempt as well 
as the inefficient size and appointments of the theatre 
were often regretted. These desiderata are now 
amply supplied ; and there is reasonable hope that 
Mr. Sullivan’s renewal of the attempt at the Holborn 
Theatre to give our unrivalled national drama its 
proper position in the public amusements of the 
metropolis, will be attended with permanent success. 
On Saturday evening the tragedy of ‘‘ The Gamester” 
was produced, This play comes under the denomi- 
nation of domestic tragedies. The author, the Rev. 
Dr. Edward Moore, father of Sir John Moore, the 
hero of Corunna, wrote the play as a practical sermon 
on the vice and lamentable consequences of 
gambling. The example of a dignified clergyman, 
unmoved by the ordinary inducements of fame 
or. profit, stepping from the pulpit to the'stage to 
administer a warning to the age on one of its most 
prevalent and destructive vices, is a phenomenon of 
which it would be to the honour of the Church had 
we more examples. The piece is, we believe, the 
only one of its class which has survived the age in 
which it was written, when sermonizing plays were 
more frequent than they are at present. The once 
popular ‘George Barnwell” was one of these. * 
Their total want of literary or dramatic merit has dis- 
missed them to oblivion. Although the plays of Lord 
Lytton, Sheridan Knowles, and others, have thrown 
Dr. Moore’s work a little into the shade, it still 
holds, and will continue to hold, the public ear. 
The points which draw most on the abilities of the 
actor are the scene with Stukeley in the third act, 
after the loss of the jewels, and the dying scene. 
Mr. Sullivan was finest in the former. Here the 
dialogue resembles that between the Moor and Iago 
in the third act of ‘ Othello.’ The violent alter- 
nations between the bitter invective with which 
Beverley heaps his “friend,” and his self-reproaches 
for suspecting him, were given with astounding 
force and truth. The dying scene would have been 
better had it been} somewhat more subdued in the 
latter part. With this single drawback, Mr. Sullivan’s 
delineation was all that his best friends could wish. 
Mrs. Vezin was most impressive in the scene in 
which she spurns the profligate advances of Stuke- 
ley. In the last scene she has little to do but 
to stand in silent agony over her dying husband. 
The wild shriek with which, when all was over, she 
threw herself upon his body, with the short convul- 
sive starts preceding it, were natural and touching. 
Mr. Cowper was an excellent Stukeley — cold, 
cynical, and pursuing his ends with hardened and 
dogged atrocity. Mr. Stephens as Jarvis showed 
some power in the pathos of humble life. Mr. Lin 
Rayne (Lewson) and Miss Rignold (Charlotte) are both 
young and promising artists, but at present want 
experience. The lady possesses simplicity and 
charm of manver. The tragedy was listened to 
with eager attention throughout, and loudly ap- 





* Leigh Hunt used to say of this play that ‘‘ he had as soon 
have his legs tortured as go to see it.” It was a similar 
feeling that induced the late Mr. Tomlins, after witnessing 
the incident of a boy tortured to death by the official of a 
prison, to get up in the stalls where he was sitting, and to 
rate the manager soundly for introducing such ‘‘ revolting and 
disgusting ” incidents on the stage, in which sentiment Mr. 
Tomlins was heartily seconded by the audience, 





plauded. The house was crowded from floor to 
roof. Esto perpetua. 


St. James’s Theatre opened on Saturday under the 
management of Mrs. John Wood. The improvements 
made in the interior are very extensive. Restored 
to its original design—a model of the Court Theatre 
at Versailles—the St. James’s wears a much brighter 
aspect than it has assumed for many years. The 
floor of the dress-circle tier has been lowered, and 
the removal of several superfluous private boxes gives 
the house the appearance of being much larger. 
Under the superintendence of Mr. M’Intosh, some 
novel decorations have been introduced. The pre- 
vailing colours are rose-pink and light blue, and the 
ceiling represents a clear sky studded with silver 
stars. Around the front of the gallery tier are 
panelled wreaths of raised and coloured flowers 
alternating with smaller panels of gilded Cupids. 
The walls are coloured in distemper with rose-pink, 
and the ‘ family circle ” tier, as the upper boxes are 
now called, is decorated in blue, with panels of 
gilded Cupids; whilst the back of the boxes is 
painted in dark oak, so as to throw up the pink walls 
beyond. On the dress-circle tier the original orna- 
ments remain, but they have been entirely regilded, 
and supplemented with festoons of raised and 
coloured flowers. The dress-circle is fitted with 
chairs, upholstered in blue damask, and the hang- 
ings of all the private boxes are blue satin valences 
and white lace curtains. The stall chairs are 
upholstered in blue Sardinian cloth. Two wide 
passages surround the stalls, and a broad isle is 
opened down the centre, so that the seats are 
attainable with the greatest ease. There is no pit, 
the whole of the area being occupied by stalls. The 
orchestra remains in its former position. The per- 
formances include an operetta by Offenbach, Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,” and a ballet. 
The operetta has been adapted from ‘“ La 
Mariage aux Lanternes’’ by Miss Susan Pyne, and 
is now called ‘ Treasure Trove.” The story of the 
operetta, turning upon the baffled attempt of two 
young widows to gain the affections of a French 
farmer, who is promised by his uncle a treasure, 
which he finds in his pretty and unassuming cousin, 
is agreeably illustrated by Miss Susan Pyne as 
Mdme. Fanchette, Miss H. Everard as Mdme. 
Catherine, and Miss Bessie Lovell as Mdlle. Denise. 
The mounting of ‘She Stoops to Conquer” has 
evidently received the greatest care, as befits the 
first of what Mrs. Wood announces as a series of 
comedy revivals. The appointments and costumes 
have benefited by the supervision of Mr. Planché; 
and the scenery, admirable in its local amplifica- 
tion, has been furnished by Messrs. Grieve, 
Lloyds and O’Connor. The acting staff in- 
cludes several new jcomers from America, but the 
best impersonations are not to be found among 
these components of Mrs. Wood’s company. The 
réles rendered distinctively excellent are Tony 
Lumpkin and Miss Hardcastle, the first played by 
Mr. Lionel Brough, the second by Miss Herbert. 
Mr. Brough is rapidly rising to the first honours 
of his profession; and this impersonation goes far 
to stamp him as a skilled comedian of the best class. 
It was in most respects original, in all respects 
admirable. Miss Herbert’s interpretation of comedy 
needs no amplification. Miss Henrade played with 
animation‘and good effect Miss Neville. Mr. Barton 
Hill, one of the new comers, was too decorous a8 
Young Marlow, and Mr. Mark Smith too sententious 
as Mr. Hardcastle. Mr. Shore acted Hastings sen- 
sibly, and Miss Larkin was good as Mrs. Hard- 
castle. The ballet, which concludes the perform- 
ance is prettily mounted and well danced by Mr- 
Frank Lacey and Mdlle. Ribet. 

Mr. Charles Pitt, the new lessee of the Surrey 
Theatre, commenced his season on Saturday last 
with a new drama, entitled the ‘ Watch Dog,” 
from the pen of Mr. Palgrave Simpson. Having 
already given the story at length, we need merely 
recapitulate it shortly. Miles Walsingham (Mr. 
Alfred Lilly) has come to claim possession of 
his paternal estates, his father having been 
murdered during his son’s Jong absence. Matthew 


Howlett, a miller (Mr. A. Rayner), aided by Squire 
Dutton (Mr. J. L. Warner), has got possession 
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of the title deeds to the estate, together with 
the certificate of Miles’s identity as the legal 
claimant. Jocelyn Lambourne (Mr. Forrester), 
has married Margaret Clare, the widow of the late 
proprietor. It seems that Lambourne and Walsing- 
ham, being out of the way, Howlett could seize the 
estates. Such are the circumstances on which the 
action is founded. Further detail is the less 
necessary, as the drama creates but little in- 
terest. The chief agent in foiling the conspi- 
rators is a boy, William Hatley, nicknamed the 
‘‘ Watch-dog” (Mdme. Celeste), who, 
peatedly crossing the designs of Howlett and his 
coadjutors, at length brings down the miller, 
wounded with a pistol-shot, at the moment that 
he is struggling with Lambourne for the possession 
of some papers exposing his villany. But as the 
lad’s expedients for detecting the conspirators are 
chiefly the ordinary and time-worn ones of hiding 
behind curtains, peeping in at doors, and (once) 
coming down a chimney, Mdlle. Celeste could do 
little with the part, although, as the bills inform us, 
expressly written for her. The best thing in the 
performance is the acting of Mr. Alfred Rayner as 
the Rascally Miller, who is the pivot of such interest 
as the piece possesses. Miss A. Golier is young 
and handsome and displays something of im- 
passioned grace in a jealous and angry colloquy 
with her husband. Miss Chapman has but little 
to do, and Miss Leigh, whilome of Sadlers’ -Wells, 
plays an abigail with a sufficiency of saucy humour. 


If little can be said in favour of the piece, too much 
praise can scarcely be given to the scenery and 
The first scene, ‘‘the house and 
gardens of Jocelyn Lambourne,” is. unquestionably 
one of Mr. A. Callcott’s triumphs, both in design 
The other best scene is “the old 
bridge, with a distant view of Hereford by moon- 
The dresses are costly and appropriate; the 
time being, at a guess, about the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The performances conclude with a 
Spanish ballet, twenty minutes long, in which Mons. 
and Miss St. Maine are the principal dancers, and 
in which there is the same attention to expensive 


appointments. 


and execution. 


light.” 


and appropriate costumes and appointments. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Miss Bouverie, who recently gave a series of after- 
noon costume recitals at St. George’s Hall, is now 


giving a second series of Shakespearean represen- 
tations at the Gallery of Illustration, Regent-street. 
The lady is supported by a number of colleagues in 
what may be termed for purposes of classification, her 
“costume recitals,” The selection includes scenes 
from ‘* Macbeth,” portions feom ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
and numerous passages from “ As You Like It.” 
Miss Bouverie has a most enviable voice, and can 
bring it under consummate control; as, for instance, 


} 
after re- 


who has been with the company a very considerable 
time, observed that the singers were not keeping 
proper time with the band, and went behind the 
stage, and complained of the circumstance. (Under 
ordinary circumstances we should have thought it 
the band’s duty to accommodate itself to the singers.) 
In the next act, according to the same version, Miss 
Julia Matthews, kept poor time, “ upsetting the 
harmony of the instrumentalists,” (!) and Mr. Hall, 
by motions of his face, endeavoured to convey to her 
the fact that she should be more careful. After she 
had finished the part she was engaged performing, 
she retired from the stage and informed her hus- 
band, Mumford, that the conductor, Mr. Hall, had 
insulted her. Hearing this, we are informed that 
he (Mumford), without making any inquiries into 
the matter, went to the door leading from the 
orchestra to behind the scenes, and inquired for Mr. 
Hall, sending word that a ‘‘ gentleman” wanted to 
see him. Without suspecting anything wrong, Mr. 
Hall proceeded to the trap-door to go behind the 
scenes, when, in stooping at the door, he was met 
with a violent blow in the face, which knocked him 
down. While he was down, some say and others 
again deny, he was kicked in a most brutal manner 
by Mumford, who also stamped upon Hall’s face and 
forehead with the heel of his boot. For the credit 
of humanity, we hope this statement is exaggerated. 
During the struggle, Mr. Hall’s gold watch was 
smashed, and he lost several diamond studs from 
his breast. There are also dark stories of a stone 
which Mumford used to strike his antagonist with, 
but which Mumford himself states in a letter toa 
Preston paper, he only took up in self-defence. (!!) 
Medical aid was called in, and Hall removed to his 
lodgings in a precarious state from loss of blood and 
the injury he had received. Mr. Hall’s friends at 
once put the case in the hands of a solicitor, and 
Mumford was served with a writ of assault, at the 
Preston railway-station. Mr. Hall is about 50 years 
of age, and is a very unoffending man. Whether 
the details of the attack be in some degree exagger- 
ated, or not, it seems certain that an assault was 
committed of a ferocious nature, and upon an 
elderly man, 








MDLLE. NILSSON IN ORATORIO. 





The second of Mdlle. Nilsson’s concerts in Exeter 
Hall took place on Wednesday, with the result of a 


denser audience, if possible, and a more demonstra- 
tive delight than at the first. 
by the gifted artist in oratorio was already ascer- 
tained upon her first essay in this department, and 
all subsequent appearances can but ratify it. 
there is practically no limit to the popular enjoyment 
of her art, since every performance finds the enthu- 
siasm in an increasing ratio. 


The position attained 


But 


The execution of a 


In the second part the following secular selection 
was introduced :— 

Overture, “ Guillaume Tell "—Rossini. 

Aria, “ Non pi mesta” (Cenerentola), Rossini~Mdme, 
Trebelli-Bettini. 

Pianoforte solo from “ Faust,” Wehli—Mr. J. M. Wehli. 
Aria, “ Il mio tesoro,” Mozart—Signor Bettini. 

Scena, “ Xenia,” Meyer Lutz—Madlle. Christine Nilsson. 
Song, “ Adelaida,” Beethoven—Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, ac- 
companied on the pianoforte by Mr. J. G, Callcott. 

Part song, “In this hour,’ Pinsuti—Mr. Henry Leslie's 
choir. 

Romance, (Mignon) “ Connais tu le pays,” A. Thomas—~ 
Malle. Christine Nilsson. 

Aria, “ Deserto in terra,” Donizetti—-Signor Bettint. 

Song, “ Over the rolling sea,” Reyloff—Signor Foli. 
Quartette, ‘“Mentre il pic,” (Marta), Flotow— Mdlle, 
Christine Nilsson, Mdme. Trebelli-Betttni, Signor Bettini 
and Signor Foli. 

The overture was admirably executed by the band. 
Mdme. Trebelli earned an encore in ‘ Non pid mesta,” 
and her husband showed himself well worthy the 
applause he received in Mozart's aria. The “ Xenia” 
of Malle. Nilsson went with its old effect, and the 
romance from ‘* Mignon” was charmingly sung. Mr. 
Wehli’s astonishing performance was greatly ap- 
plauded; this gentleman has shown that he does 
not depend entirely on mechanical dexterity, and 
has well worked his way into public favour. A 
considerable meed of praise should be awarded to 
Sig. Foli for his capital rendering of Reyloff's song 
“Over the rolling sea,”—to be, if we mistake not, 
the popular song of the day—which was only marred 
by too loud an accompaniment. In the partsong 
of Pinsuti, Mr. Henry Leslie's choir attested their 
proficiency under the tutelage of their chief, 











THE NEW OPERA, PARIS. 





The new Grand Opéra which has shunted round 
the corner the old Rue de la Paix, is still in a chaotic 
condition. Its interior, however, can be visited, 
and among the inchoate elements it is possible to 
arrive at some idea of the future grandeur of the 
house. A correspondent has been there, and gives 
a description of what the Parisians may fairly 
expect when the Opéra isopened. He says:—If you 
are to judge about what you go to hear and see from 
the entrance which admits you to your seat, you 
must anticipate something magnificent. Crossing 
the Grande Place de l’Opéra you mount a stair- 
case worthy of Venice, and go through galleries 
in which you need not be suffocated between the 
acts, either to pit, upper boxes, or gallery. It 
was objected that the entrances were low and 
narrow. They are not the latter; and as for 
height, a man of six feet two with his cane could 
scarcely touch the top. Round the building a 
corridor, open in summer, closed in winter; to the 
north, the carriage entrance, under cover of which 
comes the general public, and that composite body 


selection from Haydn’s ‘ Creation’ on Wednesday 
night demonstrated the variety of Mdlile. Nilsson’s 
capacities. As on the occasion of Handel's music, 
she was matchless in all ranges. In the ever 
popular ‘“‘ With verdure clad,” her interpretation of 
which we have already criticised on previous occa- 
sions, she achieved her old triumph; and in the 
subsequent aria—finer in character though possessing 
less hold on the taste of the many—*On mighty 
pens,’’—her grand and broad style combined with 
the most delicate execution, its florid embellish- 
ments left nothing to be desired. In ‘*The mar- 
vellous work behold amazed,” her delivery was most 
charming, not forgetting the run terminating with 
the sustained high C; but her popular triumph was 
in the first, and her artistic triumph in the second 
of the airs we have named. As for the sensation 
she produced, that is more readily conceived than 
narrated. Such of the audience as had heard her 
before ratified their former opinion, while her new 
hearers were at once added to the long list of those 
who hold Nilsson the supreme oratorio artist of 
the day. 























will drive up to its stalls and boxes through 
arcades which will remind the younger male mind 
of Burlington. So far as we could judge, the rest 
of the staircases will be perfect. The entrance 
of the Emperor and the Empress is truly imperial. 
From a loggia we see it—a grand gallery which in 
hot weather will allow all the upper boxes to 
lounge out of their places, smoke in the open 
air, watch those who come and go, and look 
down on that vista which will lead to the 
Théatre Francais. The Imperial box is entered 
by a somewhat heavy gateway, which from 
above, gives rather the effect that its occupants 
had better get out and walk; but, once that 
they have threaded the eye of the needle, they are 
in a broad way, which leads to a suite of rooms un- 
equalled in any theatre in Europe. Then we must 
turn to the foyer, as big as one of the loggie of the 
Vatican. Years ago the foyer of a Paris theatre was 
an institution, perhaps the beaux jours will return 
with more space. We pass through miles of pas- 
sages of brick and stone buildings, and we inspect 
the boxes. They are very nice. By the way, 

The tenor part in the oratorio, which would have | officialism here is carried to the very extreme of the 
fallen to Mr. Sims Reeves but for illness, was|tape. A friend of mine made a note—it was, I 
occupied—hardly filled—by Mr. Montem Smith. | believe, to the effect that the “grand groups” 
The bass music was very well sung by Signor Foli. outside are not solid, but in detached blocks 
Mr. Leslie conducted, —that hence Harmony has a flaw on her 


in the dialogue between herself and Macbeth during 
the scene where she demands the daggers from him. 
Her Juliet was a finished study; but her Rosalind 
appeared to give the most pleasure to the auditory. 
She was loudly cheered when she made her last 
appearance. The scenery, though necessarily slight 
is singularly effective, and the house comfortable. 
The minor characters were undertaken by Mr. Geo. 
Melville, Mr. Gaston Murray, Miss C. Phillips, Miss 
Bella Fossette, Miss E. Gordon, Mr. J. H. Allen, 
and Mr. J. R. Robins,. All the parts were played 
respectably. The costumes are good; and in the 
case of Miss Bouverie herself exceedingly rich. The 
‘ recitals are attracting full audiences. 
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FRACAS IN MR. J. RUSSELL’S COMPANY. 





y A savage assault was committed a few nights ago 
t by the husband of Miss Julia Matthews, the interpre- 
trix of the ‘Grand Duchess,” upon Mr. Charles Hall, 
g conductor of the orchestra. Mr. J. Russell’s ‘Grand 
y Duchess” party were at the time playing at Preston, 
r. with Mumford (the name of Miss Matthews’s hus- 
of band) officiating as acting-manager. Accounts of 
the origin of the attack vary. According to one 
report, whilst the second act of the opera was being 
performed, the band conductor, Mr. Charles Hall, 
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throat, and Composition a line across her brow, 
which is true. ‘It is entirely forbidden to 
make notes here,” was announced. Now in a be- 
sieged fortress, one can understand this; in an 
unopened theatre one says it is excessive caution. 
Tam quite sure that none of our party—four poor 
pilgrims from distant lands, and going to see the 
“ Chatte Blanche’’—had the least idea, even if we 
had the means, which, indeed, judging individually 
I doubt, of building an oppesition Grand Opéra in 
any capital in Europe. 

We went next to see the dressing-rooms of the 


° . ! 
ladies and gentlemen, and were charmed. Then we 


went to see the theatre itself. ‘ Why, it is not so 
big as the Olympic!” was the ery. Yet I am told it 
is a little larger even; nay, it is even bigger than 
the now existing Grand Opera of Paris, being capable, 
in fact, of containing 3800 persons more—* and 
they will all be comfortable,” was said by 
our very taciturn guide, Now the present house 
contains 1950, and they are certainly not all 
“comfortable.” Standing with your face to the 
stage, the impression would be that you had 
traversed miles of massive masonry, climbed up 
many stairs, gone through long lines of passages, 
merely to see a very handsome but rather small 
theatre. It is only when you pass on to the stage 
that you discover the enormous size of the building, 
the height, width, and depth of the actual stage 
itself, and the vast space which is not seen from the 
front. You must understand, too, distinetly that 
the theatre only seems small, while it is very large; 
and I suppose that, as there is a limit to the human 
voice divine, so there must be a limit to the size of 
n theatre. Adjoining the stage, and in the old Rue 
Neuve des Mathurins, is the library of the theatre— 
very large, as it needs be, to contain all the MSS. and 
printed music of a national Opera of so long standing. 
Fire, too, would be, I should say, an impossibility ; 
there being, literally, nothing to burn; but certainly 
what most strikes the unaccustomed eye is the im- 
mense mass of stonework, the long range of supplemen- 
tary passages and stairs necessary to form’a theatre. 
They cover between seven and eight English acres of 
ground, We were taken in at the back or workman's 
entrance, where wo saw two Egyptian columns, not 
in good taste, and much too small, which are to 
adorn the actors’ entrance; and then we were gra- 
dually brought back to the place where we had 
entered, and were thence dismissed to our breakfasts, 
They said—but it has been almost contradicted— 
that the 15th of November would see the whole of 
the outer works finished, and that on thej15th!August, 
1870, the house would be opened. The first antici- 
pation is probable, but I doubt the possibility of the 
second, Inside there is nothing but the rough bare 
stones and the cement which binds them. 





WHY THE DRESDEN THEATRE WAS 
BURNT. 





All accounts received from Dresden coneur} in 
ascribing the destruction of the beautiful theatre to 
the culpable carelessness of officials. If apathy, 
by stolidly staring at the flames, allowed the work 
of ruin to proceed, no less did ‘negligence set the 
destroying agency in motion. Dresden is: afilicted 
with Red Tape in its laziest and stupidest form, and 
red tape destroyed the theatre. A correspondent 
throws some light upon this officialism. Writing 
from Dresden he says :—Every one employed in the 
Dresden Theatre, from the manager or so-called 
intendant down to the lamplighter, is a servant of 
the King, who pays the yearly deficit out of his own 
revenues. The present manager, Count Platen, 
happens to be a great man, and very particular that 
nobody comes betwixt the wind'and his nobility. 
In return for his six thousand thalers a year, he very 
rarely puts a foot into the theatre, but leaves his 
work to be done by his stage managers, who are, of 
course, infallible, and who, like most officials, not 
under a strict control, study nothing but their own 
convenience, and follow nothing but their own 
hobbies, and not unfrequently their own interests. 
Under these circumstances, it wiil astonish nobody 
that the most important work, the guarding the 
house from fire, was left to whomsoever it pleased ; 
and so it happened that for the last six months a 














regular gas-pipe manufactory for stage purposes was 
carried on on the very floor from which the great 
chandelier was suspended. and which, moreover, was 
used as a store-room for old rubbish. The highly 
inflammable benzoin used for this purpose produces 
a most powerful and unpleasant smell, which the 
workmen sought to mitigate by burning pastilles. 
This ingenious combination of benzoin and perfume 
attacked for several months daily the olfactory 
organs of everybody present during the morning 
rehearsal, without either his lordship, or any other 
of the officials, thinking it their business to inquire 
into the origin and cause of these offensive smells ; 
and so this beautiful temple of art, the work of five 
years of one of the greatest architects of our age, 
was utterly destroyed in one hour by a fool striking 
a lucifer-match. The fire-insurance company refuses 
to pay, and the great Lord Platen protests his inno- 
cence and that of his subordinate managers, under 
the plea that they were all the time in ignorance of 
the cireumstances above mentioned. 

Great as our loss is, we might console ourselves if 
with this disgraceful destruction of the house, the 
red tape that ruled in it for the last two years had 
likewise come to an end. Even a few years ago the 
Dresden Theatre had been unsurpassed, and, perhaps, 
unequalled for its performances of works of the 
highest class, both in drama and comedy; Shake- 
speare, Schiller, Goethe, Iffland, and Lessing, illus- 
trated as they were by such actors as Davison, 
Devrient, and many others, sat enthroned there; 
and almost every actor was an artist of more or less 
eminence. All this had of late years much changed; 
Davison and Devrient having retired, the greater 
part of their repertoire was withdrawn, the drama 
and comedy were reduced to the ranks and almost 
shelved, whilst a senseless mania forsecond and third 
rate operatic performances, with more roaring and 
screaming than singing, got possession of our 
infallible administration. The prices of admission 
were raised beyond the means of the greater part of 
our middle-class native population, and the taste of 
the foreign residents, unacquainted with the German 
language, was studied in preference, as it was sup- 
posed to pay better. 

Hence, instead of the glorious and taste-refining 
performances of former days, we had lacquer, fine 
scenery, Bengal fire, and the house burnt down, with 
a million of thalers lost. 





Letter From Mr. Tuomas Cariyte.—The 
American Scotsman, published in New York, prints 
the following letter from Mr. Carlyle to an author 
who had sent him a pamphlet entitled “The 
Temple of Isis:”—*‘* Chelsea, London, Jan. 19, 
1869.—Dear Sir,—At last I receive your pamphlet: 
and have read it with what attention and appre- 
ciation I could bestow, Considerable faculties of 
mind are manifested in it: powers of intellect, of 
imagination ; aserious earnest character ; here and 
there a tone of sombre eloquence,‘and vestiges of 
real literary skill. But my constant regret was, 
and is, to see such powers operating in a field 
palpably chaotic, and lying beyond the limits of 
man’s intelligence. ‘These are not thoughts which 
you give; they are huge gaunt vacant dreams, for 
ever incapable, by nature, of being either affirmed or 
denied. My clear advice, therefore would be, Give 
up all that; refuse to employ your intellect on 
things where no intellect can avail; to sow good 
seeds on realms of mere cloud and shadow. ‘The 
highest intellect which issues in no certainty has 
completely failed. ‘The world of practice and fact 
is the true arena for its inhabitants; wide enough 
for any or for all intellects of men; and never lay 
more encumbered with sordid darkness and per- 
nicious delusions than even now. Real intellect 
might write with advantage on such things; better 
still, perhaps, it might remain silent, and bend, its 
whole force on illuminating one’s own poor path in 
snch a wilderness; on more and more clearly 
ascertaining, for at least one earnest man, What to 
do, and how todoit. Probably you will not adopt 
this advice, almost certainly not at once; nor 
shall that disaffect me at all. Your tract I 
found throughout to be rather pleasant reading, 
and to have a certain interest; nothing in it, 
except one small section, treating of a thing I never 
mention, unless when compelled—the thing which 
calls itself ‘Spiritualism’ (which might more fitly 
be called ‘ Ultra-Brutalism,’ and ‘ Liturgy of Dead- 
Sea Apes’)—was disagreeable to me,—Yours, with 








many good wishes, 'T, CaRLYLE.” 








REVIEWS. 
New Tracks in North America: A Journal of Travel 

and Adventure whilst enyaged in the Survey for a 

Southern Railway to the Pacific Ocean, during 

1867-8. By Wiis A. Beit, M.A., M.B., 

Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Ethnological 

Societies. Twovols. London: Chapman & Hall. 

1869. 

The huge development of America forces itself 
constantly upon the reader’s attention during the 
perusal of a book like this. The immense resources 
which lie ready at Columbia’s hand are only less 
admirable than her promptitude in seizing them. 
Every year her boundaries extend, and year by year 
the means also extend for bringing them in closer 
community with the centre. ‘*From Maine to 
Texas’ has ceased to be a fagon de parler ex- 
pressive of the length of the Republic: it is 
now “From Alaska to Colorado.” Who shall 
say how short a time will suffice to substi- 
tute Mexico as the southern boundary? Mr. Bell 
writes of the contingency in the future tense, not in 
the conditional, so certain is the absorption of 
Mexico at last. But he thinks that the time is not 
yet ripe, and that the Americans know it, being a 
shrewd people who are fully aware what they are 
about. There are many things to be done before 
the northern states of Mexico can pass into the 
Union. A trans-continental railway must first be 
completed through the southern territories of the 
United States; there must be a fair sprinkling of 
American settlers scattered throughout the States to 
be acquired, so as to lead the people in the paths of 
enlightened republicanism ; and the Mexican popu- 
lation, at present ruled by Congress, must be more 
firmly united to the Americans by the bonds of 
political freedom. And this is bound to come to 
pass. Not many years perhaps shall elapse before, 
in the words of Mr. Bell, we have “ railroads tra- 
versing the country—a line to Chihuahau, another 
to Guaymas, or, still better, to Toquivampo or 
Mazatlan, and a third, perhaps, entering from 
southern Texas. Then will follow a rapid increase 
in the production of the precious metals, a result 
which directly affects all nations burdened with a 
heavy national debt. Sonora and Sinalao, with a 
fine healthy climate, of which States farther south 
cannot boast, situated, moreover, along a coast well 
supplied with harbours, and having an industrious 
Indian population accustomed to labour, should hold 
a similar position towards the Pacific States, as the 
South naturally occupies towards the North. All 
the semi-tropical productions, such as rice, sugar, 
coffee, indigo, cotton, and tobacco, should here be 
grown for California and the Northern Pacific ; while 
mining, machinery, merchandise, and all the luxuries 
which accompany Anglo-Saxon civilisation, would 
form the obvious articles of exchange. Thus, 
although the present is a day of darkness to them, 
there is more promise in the immediate future for 
these northern provinces than for any other part of 
the Mexican Republic.” We can only hope that 
future may hasten. The judicious “taking in hand” 
of Mexico by the great Republic, would be a blessing 
not only for the ill-governed land itself, but for the 
world at large. 

Broadwise the Union is growing and strengthening 
also. The Pacific Railway brings east and west 
together, with incalculable benefit to the west. The 
proverbial route of ‘the march of empire” seems 
as true of the New World as of the Old. Prosperity 
and civilization flow from east to west. The occi- 
dental States of America have the young blood and 
the new wealth of the country. Their metallic 
riches are boundless ; the productiveness of the land 
is great, and the climate such as to promote the 
growth of a healthy race. All that is required is 
the facility of transit and communication with the 
consuming world; and this is being brought about. 
With the means of access opened up, the centre of 
life will probably move westward. Mr. Bell thinks St. 
Louis will be the future capital of the United States. 
To the south-west again a splendid expanse of fertile 
territory spreads away; to promote the access to 
which the expedition was formed in which Mr. Bell 
held the post first as photographer, secondly as phy- 
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sician—the latter a sinecure, owing to the glorious 
climate which ean dispense with doctors. The 
Southern railway to the Pacific contemplated by the 
survey was to extend through Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Avizona, and a portion of California. As 
may be imagined, the traversing of such a range, 
even on a peaceful survey, was no holiday journey. 
From Salina, Kansas, where the rail ends, 470 miles 
west of the Mississippi, the party had to travel on 
muleback over the prairie, wading through “* a sea 
of grass”? some two hundred and sixteen miles in 
this fashion, not without brushes with the Indians. 
The uncertainty of life in these outlying districts 
begets a corresponding recklessness. For instance, 
when a man is put to death by the Indians, he is 
spoken of neither as ‘‘ murdered” nor ‘killed ;” he 
has been ‘‘ jumped.” The Indians are dangerously 
fond of “jumping” wayfaring whites, and seem to 
consider the mail carrier as their legitimate game. 
The mail service is solitary, long and perilous to the 
last degree. Twice a week a mail carrier rides from 
Tucson to Fort Bowie, 106 miles; another then 
carries the mails on to Soldier’s Farewell, eighty-six 
miles; where he meets the solitary mail carrier, who 
had come from La Mesilla, 129 miles to the eastward. 
The mail-bags are exchanged, and each returns the 
way he came. The men who thus pass unguarded 
backwards and forwards through a hostile Indian 
country, require no small share of reckless bravery. 
Their pay is high, being 200 dollars in gold, (or £40) 
a month. The contractor told Mr. Bell that a year 
never passed without one or more of his mail-carriers 
being ‘‘jumped” by the Indians, under which cir- 
cumstances he always made a point of carrying the 
mails himself for a fortnight at least, over the very 
section of road upon which his man had been killed. 
He had never any difficulty afterwards in finding 
some one else sufficiently reckless to risk his life for 
the ordinary remuneration. Yet the risk is not only 
great, but also demoralising. One guide of consider- 
able experience in hostile encounters told Mr. Bell 
that the more one has to do with Indian warfare, 
the more one dreads the Indians, and tries to keep 
out of their way. ‘‘Men may be very brave at first, 
but the continual anxiety soon takes the dash out of 
them—you bet!” and this avowal came from a man 
of undoubted courage. Occasionally the redskins 
have been driven to hostility by the ferocity of the 
whites. An instance is recorded of the Apaches of 
the Chiricahui Mountains, who had been on good 
terms with the Americans until the barbarity of a 
Federal officer alienated them and turned them into 
implacable foes. 

“At the breaking out of the rebellion an upstart 
Federal officer, named Barkett, was sent to take 
charge of this part of the country, and soon after 
his arrival at the entrance of Apache Pass, where he 
formed his camp, some Mexicans applied to him 
about a boy of theirs, whom they suspected had 
been stolen by the Apaches. Barkett summoned 
the chief, Cachees, and his head men to the 
camp. Being on friendly terms with the troops, the 
red men immediately responded to the summons. 
Cachees and his six men, however, positively denied 
the charge of kidnapping the boy ; upon which orders 
for their arrest were immediately given. Cachees in 
& moment slit open the canvas of the tent with his 
scalping-knife, and escaped; his companions were 
all secured. A man named Wallace, who had long 
lived on the most amicable terms with the tribe, 
volunteered to go alone and treat with them. He 
did so, and sent back a message to Barkett, that in 
his opinion the boy had not been stolen by them, 
but added that be himself was retained as a hostage 
in their hands. Barkett became furious, and swore 
that he would hang the red men if the boy was not 
returned that night; and he kept his word. On the 
heights to the left, those half-dozen savages were 
strung up next morning; and, shocking to relate, 
poor Wallace, who had trusted so implicity to the 
personal affection shown for him by the red-skins, 
was immediately hanged on the summit of the 
heights on the opposite side of the pass. This 
tragedy over, Cachees and his entire band fled back 
once again to their mountain fastnesses, never more 
to comein contact with the white man, unless in the 
execution of their unquenchable revenge,” 


This brutality on Barkett’s , part bore sanguinary 
frnit in Mr. Bell’s experience, although it had been 
perpetrated six years before, A young man of 
eighteen, a mere boy in fact, who was of the survey 
expedition, fell a victim to the vengeance of Oachees, 


and a mail carrier suffered with him. Cachees had 
sworn that for every one of his six warriors hung by 
the American officer, a hundred white men should 
die. How he added the poor boy of eighteen and 
the mail carrier to his already long list of sacrifices 
is told by Mr. Bell. Carroll, the fair-haired youth 
in question, had started to warn and help the mail 
carrier, having seen Indians prowling on the track. 
The carrier was on in front of the expedition, and 
Carroll galloped after,him. 


“T went back to my photography, for there were 
many views I wished to obtain; but my friend, 
Lieutenant Lawson, could not remain long inactive. 
He was a great character, Although very short, quite 
grey with years, and not in the least like a military 
man, he was the gamest little fellow Iever met. So 
fond of soldiering did he become during the war, 
that he could not settle down again to business, 
Though one of the steadiest of men, and a religious 
man also, a great rarity out West, he actually left his 
good wife and family comfortably settled at Cincinnati, 
changed his social position from wholesale hardware 
merchant and ex-colonel of volunteers to simple 
lieutenant in the regular army, and started to join a 
Western regiment. The merest chance of a brush 
with the Indians was irresistible ; so he ordered out 
his six men and their six jaded horses, and off they 
went down the winding road, and then away out 
of sight along the pass. As the afternoon went by, 
most of the infantry returned by twos and threes, 
and we were just sitting down to dinner when 
Lieutenant Lawson and his men rode into the fort. 
They had hunted about all over the mountains and 
through the ravines, but had encountered no 
savages, nor even caught a glimpse of a red-skin. 
Carroll, to our surprise, was not with them. We 
made inquiries, and found that all had reported 
themselves except the lieutenant and the mail- 
carrier. We questioned those who had gone the 
farthest, and ja shepherd just back from over the 
hills ; these agreed that they had heard the distant 
report of fire-arms, coming apparently from the 
western plain. This was the direction the two 
red-skins had taken. So we saddled our horses 
without a moment’s delay, and, with sickening fore- 
bodings in our hearts, started across the mountains 
to the western plain.” 


After « wearying search reaching till sunset, they 
still came upon no sign of the enemy ; so they knew 
their only plan was to strike the trail, 


‘« Every eye was fixed on the ground, every blade 
of grass was closely scanned ; our souls were in our 
eyes. At last one marked ‘pony tracks;’ then 
another called out, ‘ This way they lead;’ not two, 
three, or four tracks, but many; perhaps a dozen. 
The white men had evidently followed too far in 
pursuit, and, falling into an ambuscade, had been 
cut off from their comrades. Most of the hoof-prints 
were naked, but two sets were shod. These were 
certainly those of the missing horses. We could 
not hurry on very rapidly without losing the trails, 
and yet there was not half an hour’s daylight. For 
three miles further we pressed on, carefully tracking 
our way. We passed a spot much trampled down and 
blood-stained. Here the poor fellows had madea stand; 
had probably tried to cut their way back through 
their enemies, who were driving them from the fort. 
A little further, and all hope of one life was gone. 
The mail-carrier lay stretched upon the open 
plain—scalped, naked, and mutilated—in the 
setting sun. This poor man wore whiskers 
and the savages produced even a more startling 
effect than usual by scalping one of them. Thus 
half of the face was stripped of skin, and the bleed- 
ing muscles were laid bare. We could not stop a 
moment ; but, dragging up two huge magay plants to 
mark the spot, we followed the pony tracks. The 
sun sank, and it was only by the red glare thrown 
up from behind the horizon, and reflected by the 
bare mountains of rock to the east of us, that we 
were able to track our way. So difficult was it at last 
that we began to despair of ever learning the fate of 

oor Carroll. We longed to see his dead body ; for 
he idea of his being taken alive to be tortured and 
roasted over a slow fire, whilst the fiends danced 
round him, and exulted over his agony, was the one 
dread consummation which made our blood run cold. 
No one spoke, for we all knew well that such would 
be his fate if that sun had not shone upon his 
corpse. As we took a last searching look over the 
dimly-lighted plain in front of us, we saw an object 
move slightly on the grass. We quickly rode towards 
it, and in half a mile further, we found that it was 
the faithful dog of the lieutenant. He was guarding 
the stiff and lifeless body of his master. So we 
wrapped the naked body in a saddle-cloth, and tied 
it on a horse,” 


After completing this part of the survey and 











reaching California, Mr. Bell started from San 
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Francisco on the return journey, crossing the Sierra 
Nevada and the Rocky Mountains in mid winter— 
traversing the Great Basin, a vast desert 700 miles 
wide, honeycombed with silver mines—thence passing 
through Great Salt Lake City, and Denver, and 





arriving back at Fort Wallace. The rapidity with 
which “ cities’ spring up along the great western 
track is marvellous, though most of them have an 
unbegun desolateness which reminds one of Eden, 
and Martin Chuzzlewit’s dreary experience. A winter 
before his last visit, Mr. Bell says, ‘‘ Cheyenne was 
the terminal depdt on this route, and increased in 
size, to 5000 inhabitants. A man I met at Denver, 
who had just come from Cheyenne, told me that, 
while he was standing on the railway platform, a 
long freight-train arrived, laden with frame-houses, 
boards, furniture, palings, old tents, and all the 
rubbish which makes up one of these mushroom 
‘cities.’ The guard jumped off his van, and seeing 
some friends on the platform, called out, with a 
flourish, ‘Gentlemen, here’s Julesburg.’ The next 
train probably brought some other ‘ city,’ to lose for 
ever it identity in the great Cheyenne.” 

His description of Mexican life have a dreadful 
liveliness about them, and make the reader long for 
the absorption of that unhappy land into the United 
States. Trinidad—* the first and only Mexican 
town to be found north of the Raton mountains "— 
is described as a complete specimen of an Americo- 
Mexican city, The main street consists of adobe 
houses of one story, with flat roofs—a very Mexican 
form of structure—together with the genuine Anglo- 
American “ stores,” billiard-saloons, &c. The great 
amusement of the inhabitants seems to be * liquor- 
ing up,” which is perpetually going on, Police, 
magistrates, and military are unknown, s0 that 
lynch law is rigorously administered, thongh it 
appears that the punishment for murder depends 
very much on the social status of the murderer, 
The redeeming feature of the Mexicans is their 
scrupulous cleanliness. They are extremely poor, 
they are barbarous, they are given to personal out- 
rage of every kind, and withal they are clean and 
courteous, Mr. Bell says :— 


“Our daily wants obliged us often to visit the 
cottage of a Mexican for lodging or refreshment ; 
and although the latter was usually scanty enough, 
the former was the perfection of rustic neatness. 
Household cleanliness is as natural to some nations 
as ‘pigstyosity’ is to others. Compare the Irish 
peasantry and the Mexican peons. Both are Roman 
Catholics; neither, as a rule, are well fed or well 
clothed; both are indolent by nature; and, as far 
as brains go, surely the Irishman stands foremost, 
Yet enter their cottages. In one case you instine- 
tively hold your nose, and back out. In the other 
you sit on the floor with pleasure, and use it asa 
table without theleast compunction. Although great 
neatness is the rule wherever I have travelled amongst 
the Mexicans, the cottages along the Rio Grande, 
especially towards the south, seemed to be kept with 
special taste. When shown into the parlour, we 
would look with dismay at our dusty boots and 
soiled apparel, for the floor would be often completely 
covered with snow-white lamb-furs; the ottomans, 
or rather the folding mattresses surrounding the 
room, would be cased in beautifully-washed white 
cotton counterpanes, or Mexican blankets striped 
with different colours, but equally pure and spotless 
as the counterpanes, They have also a neat way of 
covering the ceilings with canes similiar to bamboo 
canes, which are arranged in patterns very much 
like those we often see lining the walls of an English 
summer-house. Although a frizzled-up mutton- 
bone, or some sun-dried meat swimming in fat, with 
tortillas (unfermented bread) about as thin, tough, 
and tasteless as buckskin leather, are generally all 
you can confidently look forward to, still you may 
feel quite certain that your host has done his best. 
The people are most courteous to their guests; but 
they seem quite ignorant of the existence of butter, 
bread, or vegetables of any kind, except in a few of 
the larger towns. Chili Colorado, (red pepper,) 
beans, Indian corn, and mutton (mostly sun-dried) 
pretty well complete the list of their necessaries of 
life—not forgetting, of course, tobacco and water- 
melons when in season.” 


We have indicated some of the more stirring 
points of Mr, Bell’s book, and we can promise the 
reader a good deal of satisfaction in perusing it, both 
for the solid information it imparts, and for the 
dramatic character of the adventures and modes of 
life therein described, 
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throat, and Composition a line across her brow, 
which is true. “Tt is entirely forbidden to 
make notes here,’ was announced. Now in a be- 
sieged fortress, one can understand this; in an 
unopened theatre one says it is excessive eaution. 
Iam quite sure that none of our party—four poor 
pilgrims from distant lands, and going to see the 
**Chatte Blanche”’—had the least idea, even if we 
had the means, which, indeed, judging individually 
I doubt, of building an opposition Grand Opéra in 
any capital in Europe. 

We went next to see the dressing-rooms of the 
ladies and gentlemen, and were charmed. Then we 
went to see the theatre itself. ‘ Why, it is not so 
big as the Olympic!” was the ery. Yet I am told it 
is a little larger even; nay, it is even bigger than 
the now existing Grand Opera of Paris, being capable, 
in fact, of containing 800 persons more—* and 
they will all be comfortable,” was said by 
our very taciturn guide, Now the present house 
contains 1950, and they are certainly not all 
“comfortable.” Standing with your face to the 
stage, the impression would be that you had 
traversed miles of massive masonry, climbed up 
many stairs, gone through long lines of passages, 
merely to see a very handsome but rather small 
theatre. It is only when you pass on to the stage 
that you discover the enormous size of the building, 
the height, width, and depth of the actual stage 
itself, andthe vast space which is not seen from the 
front. You must understand, too, distinetly that 
the theatre only seems small, while it is very large; 
and I suppose that, as there is a limit to the human 
voice divine, so there must be a limit to the size of 
a theatre. Adjoining the stage, and in the old Rue 
Neuve des Mathurins, is the library of the theatre— 
very large, as it needs be, to contain all the MSS. and 
printed music of a national Opera of so long standing. 
Fire, too, would be, I should say, an impossibility ; 
there being, literally, nothing to burn; but certainly 
what most strikes the unaccustomed eye is the im- 
mense mass of stonework, the long range of supplemen- 
tary passages and stairs necessary to form’a,theatre. 
They cover between seven and eight English acres of 
ground. We were taken in at the back or workman’s 
entrance, where we saw two Egyptian columns, not 
in good taste, and much too small, which are to 
adorn the actors’ entrance; and then we were gra- 
dually brought back to the place where we had 
entered, and were thence dismissed to our breakfasts, 
They said—but it has been almost contradicted— 
that the 15th of November would see the whole of 
the outer works finished, and that on the}]5th!August, 
1870, the house would be opened. The first antici- 
pation is probable, but I doubt the possibility of the 
second, Inside there is nothing but the rough bare 
stones and the cement which binds them. 





WHY THE DRESDEN THEATRE WAS 
BURNT. 





All accounts received from Dresden concur} in 
ascribing the destruction of the beautiful theatre to 
the culpable carelessness of officials. If apathy, 
by stolidly staring at the flames, allowed the work 
of ruin to proceed, no less did ‘negligence set the 
destroying agency in motion. Dresden is: afilicted 
with Red Tape in its laziest and stupidest form, and 
red tape destroyed the theatre. <A correspondent 
throws some light upon this officialism. Writing 
from Dresden he says:—Every one employed in the 
Dresden Theatre, from the manager or so-called 
intendant down to the lamplighter, is a servant of 
the King, who pays the yearly deficit out of his own 
revenues. The present manager, Count Platen, 
happens to be a great man, and very particular that 
nobody comes betwixt the wind’and his nobility. 
In return for his six thousand thalers a year, he very 
rarely puts a foot into the theatre, but leaves his 
work to be done by his stage managers, who are, of 
course, infallible, and who, like most officials, not 
under a strict control, study nothing but their own 
convenience, and follow nothing but their own 
hobbies, and not unfrequently their own interests. 
Under these circumstances, it wiil astonish nobody 
that the most important work, the guarding the 
house from fire, was left to whomsoever it pleased ; 
and so it happened that for the last six months a 




















regular gas-pipe manufactory for stage purposes was 
carried on on the very floor from which the great 
chandelier was suspended. and which, moreover, was 
used as a store-room for old rubbish. The highly 
inflammable benzoin used for this purpose produces 
a most powerful and unpleasant smell, which the 
workmen sought to mitigate by burning pastilles. 
This ingenious combination of benzoin and perfume 
attacked for several months daily the olfactory 
organs of everybody present during the morning 
rehearsal, without either his lordship, or any other 
of the officials, thinking it their business to inquire 
into the origin and cause of these offensive smells ; 
and so this beautiful temple of art, the work of five 
years of one of the greatest architects of our age, 
was utterly destroyed in one hour by a fool striking 
a lucifer-match. The fire-insurance company refuses 
to pay, and the great Lord Platen protests his inno- 
cence and that of his subordinate managers, under 
the plea that they were all the time in ignorance of 
the circumstances above mentioned. 

Great as our loss is, we might console ourselves if 
with this disgraceful destruction of the house, the 
red tape that ruled in it for the last two years had 
likewise come to an end. Even a few years ago the 
Dresden Theatre had been unsurpassed, and, perhaps, 
unequalled for its performances of works of the 
highest class, both in drama and comedy; Shake- 
speare, Schiller, Goethe, Iffland, and Lessing, illus- 
trated as they were by such actors as Davison, 
Devrient, and many others, sat enthroned there; 
and almost every actor was an artist of more or less 
eminence. All this had of late years much changed; 
Davison and Devrient having retired, the greater 
part of their repertoire was withdrawn, the drama 
and comedy were reduced to the ranks and almost 
shelved, whilst a senseless mania for second and third 
rate operatic performances, with more roaring and 
screaming than singing, got possession of our 
infallible administration. The prices of admission 
were raised beyond the means of the greater part of 
our middle-class native population, and the taste of 
the foreign residents, unacquainted with the German 
language, was studied. in preference, as it was sup- 
posed to pay better. 

Hence, instead of the glorious and taste-refining 
performances of former days, we had lacquer, fine 
scenery, Bengal fire, and the house burnt down, with 
a million of thalers lost. 





LeTTER rrom Mr. Tuomas Cariyte.—The 
American Scotsman, published in New York, prints 
the following letter from Mr. Carlyle to an author 
who had sent him a pamphlet entitled “The 
Temple of Isis:’’—‘* Chelsea, London, Jan. 19, 
1869.—Dear Sir,—At last I receive your pamphlet: 
and have read it with what attention and appre- 
ciation I could bestow. Considerable faculties of 
mind are manifested in it: powers of intellect, of 
imagination ; aserious earnest character ; here and 
there a tone of sombre eloquence,‘and vestiges of 
real literary skill. But my constant regret was, 
and is, to see such powers operating in a field 
palpably chaotic, and lying beyond the limits of 
man’s intelligence. ‘These are not thoughts which 
you give; they are huge gaunt vacant dreams, for 
ever incapable, by nature, of being either affirmed or 
denied. My clear advice, therefore would be, Give 
up all that; refuse to employ your intellect on 
things where no intellect can avail; to sow good 
seeds on realms of mere cloud and shadow. ‘The 
highest intellect which issues in no certainty has 
completely failed. ‘The world of practice and fact 
is the true arena for its inhabitants; wide enough 
for any or for all intellects of men; and never lay 
more encumbered with sordid darkness and per- 
nicious delusions than even now. Real intellect 
might write with advantage on such things; better 
still, perhaps, it might remain silent, and bend,its 
whole force on illuminating one’s own poor path in 
snch a wilderness; on more and more clearly 
ascertaining, for at least one earnest man, What to 
do, and how todoit. Probably you will not adopt 
this advice, almost certainly not at once; nor 
shall that disaffect me at all. Your tract I 
found throughout to be rather pleasant reading, 
and to have a certain interest; nothing in it, 
except one small section, treating of a thing I never 
mention, unless when compelled—the thing which 
calls itself ‘Spiritualism’ (which might more fitly 
be called ‘ Ultra-Brutalism,’ and ‘ Liturgy of Dead- 
Sea Apes’)—was disagreeable to me.—Yours, with 
many good wishes, 'T’, CaRLyLE.” 














REVIEWS. 

New Tracks in North America: A Journal of Travel 
and Adventure whilst enyaged in the Survey for a 
Southern Railway to the Pacific Ocean, during 
1867-8. By Wituum A. Beit, M.A., M.B., 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Ethnological 
Societies. Twovols. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1869. 

The huge development of America forces itself 
constantly upon the reader’s attention during the 
perusal of a book like this. The immense resources 
which lie ready at Columbia’s hand are only less 
admirable than her promptitude in seizing them. 
Every year her boundaries extend, and year by year 
the means also extend for bringing them in closer 
community with the centre. ‘From Maine to 
Texas’? has ceased to be a fagon de parler ex- 
pressive of the length of the Republic: it is 
now “From Alaska to Colorado.” Who shall 
say how short a time will suffice to substi- 
tute Mexico as the southern boundary? Mr. Bell 
writes of the contingency in the future tense, not in 
the conditional, so certain is the absorption of 
Mexico at last. But he thinks that the time is not 
yet ripe, and that the Americans know it, being a 
shrewd people who are fully aware what they are 
about. There are many things to be done before 
the northern states of Mexico can pass into the 
Union. A trans-continental railway must first be 
completed through the southern territories of the 
United States; there must be a fair sprinkling of 
American settlers scattered throughout the States to 
be acquired, so as to lead the people in the paths of 
enlightened republicanism ; and the Mexican popu- 
lation, at present ruled by Congress, must be more 
firmly united to the Americans by the bonds of 
political freedom. And this is bound to come to 
pass. Not many years perhaps shall elapse before, 
in the words of Mr. Bell, we have “ railroads tra- 
versing the country—a line to Chihuahau, another 
to Guaymas, or, still better, to Toquivampo or 
Mazatlan, and a third, perhaps, entering from 
southern Texas. Then will follow a rapid increase 
in the production of the precious metals, a result 
which directly affects all nations burdened with a 
heavy national debt. Sonora and Sinalao, with a 
fine healthy climate, of which States farther south 
cannot boast, situated, moreover, along a coast well 
supplied with harbours, and having an industrious 
Indian population accustomed to labour, should hold 
a similar position towards the Pacific States, as the 
South naturally occupies towards the North. All 
the semi-tropical productions, such as rice, sugar, 
coffee, indigo, cotton, and tobacco, should here be 
grown for California and the Northern Pacific ; while 
mining, machinery, merchandise, and all the luxuries 
which accompany Anglo-Saxon civilisation, would 
form the obvious articles of exchange. Thus, 
although the present is a day of darkness to them, 
there is more promise in the immediate future for 
these northern provinces than for any other part of 
the Mexican Republic.’”” We can only hope that 
future may hasten. The judicious ‘taking in hand” 
of Mexico by the great Republic, would be a blessing 
not only for the ill-governed land itself, but for the 
world at iarge. 

Broadwise the Union is growing and strengthening 
also. The Pacific Railway brings east and west 
together, with incalculable benefit to the west. The 
proverbial route of “the march of empire” seems 
as true of the New World as of the Old. Prosperity 
and civilization flow from east to west. The occi- 
dental States of America have the young blood and 
the new wealth of the country. Their metallic 
riches are boundless ; the productiveness of the land 
is great, and the climate such as to promote the 
growth of a healthy race. All that is required is 
the facility of transit and communication with the 


‘consuming world; and this is being brought about. 


With the means of access opened up, the centre of 
life will probably move westward. Mr. Bell thinks St. 
Louis will be the future capital of the United States. 
To the south-west again a splendid expanse of fertile 
territory spreads away; to promote the access to 
which the expedition was formed in which Mr. Bell 
held the post first as photographer, secondly as phy- 
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sician—the latter a sinecure, owing to the glorious 
climate which ean dispense with doctors. The 
Southern railway to the Pacific contemplated by the 
survey was to extend through Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Avizona, and a portion of California. As 
may be imagined, the traversing of such a range, 
even on a peaceful survey, was no holiday journey. 
From Salina, Kansas, where the rail ends, 470 miles 
west of the Mississippi, the party had to travel on 
muleback over the prairie, wading through“ a sea 
of grass’? some two hundred and sixteen miles in 
this fashion, not without brushes with the Indians. 
The uncertainty of life in these outlying districts 
begets a corresponding recklessness. For instance, 
when a man is put to death by the Indians, he is 
spoken of neither as ‘‘ murdered” nor “killed ;” he 
has been ‘‘ jumped.” The Indians are dangerously 
fond of “jumping” wayfaring whites, and seem to 
consider the mail carrier as their legitimate game. 
The mail service is solitary, long and perilous to the 
last degree. Twice a week a mail carrier rides from 
Tucson to Fort Bowie, 106 miles; another then 
carries the mails on to Soldier’s Farewell, eighty-six 
miles; where he meets the solitary mail carrier, who 
had come from La Mesilla, 129 miles to the eastward. 
The mail-bags are exchanged, and each returns the 
way he came. The men who thus pass unguarded 
backwards and forwards through a hostile Indian 
country, require no small share of reckless bravery. 
Their pay is high, being 200 dollars in gold, (or £40) 
a month. The contractor told Mr. Bell that a year 
never passed without one or more of his mail-carriers 
being ‘‘ jumped” by the Indians, under which cir- 
cumstances he always made a point of carrying the 
mails himself for a fortnight at least, over the very 
section of road upon which his man had been killed. 
He had never any difficulty afterwards in finding 
some one else sufficiently reckless to risk his life for 
the ordinary remuneration. Yet the risk is not only 
great, but also demoralising. One guide of consider- 
able experience in hostile encounters told Mr. Bell 
that the more one has to do with Indian warfare, 
the more one dreads the Indians, and tries to keep 
out of their way. ‘‘Men may be very brave at first, 
but the continual anxiety soon takes the dash out of 
them—you bet!’’ and this avowal came from a man 
of undoubted courage. Occasionally the redskins 
have been driven to hostility by the ferocity of the 
whites. An instance is recorded of the Apaches of 
the Chiricahui Mountains, who had been on good 
terms with the Americans until the barbarity of a 
Federal officer alienated them and turned them into 
implacable foes. 

“At the breaking out of the rebellion an upstart 
Federal officer, named Barkett, was sent to take 
charge of this part of the country, and soon after 
his arrival at the entrance of Apache Pass, where he 
formed his camp, some Mexicans applied to him 
about a boy of theirs, whom they suspected had 
been stolen by the Apaches. Barkett summoned 
the chief, Cachees, and his head men to the 
camp. Being on friendly terms with the troops, the 
red men immediately responded to the summons. 
Cachees and his six men, however, positively denied 
the charge of kidnapping the boy ; upon which orders 
for their arrest were immediately given. Oachees in 
& moment slit open the canvas of the tent with his 
scalping-knife, and escaped; his companions were 
all secured. A man named Wallace, who had long 
lived on the most amicable terms with the tribe, 
volunteered to go alone and treat with them. He 
did so, and sent back a message to Barkett, that in 
his opinion the boy had not been stolen by them, 
but added that he himself was retained as a hostage 
in their hands. Barkett became furious, and swore 
that he would hang the red men if the boy was not 
returned that night; and he kept his word. On the 
heights to the left, those half-dozen savages were 
strung up next morning; and, shocking to relate, 
poor Wallace, who had trusted so implicity to the 
personal affection shown for him by the red-skins, 
was immediately hanged on the summit of the 
heights on the opposite side of the pass. This 
tragedy over, Cachees and his entire band fled back 
Once again to their mountain fastnesses, never more 
to comein contact with the white man, unless in the 
execution of their unquenchable revenge,” 


This brutality on Barkett’s, part bore sanguinary 
fruit in Mr. Bell’s experience, although it had been 
perpetrated six years before, A young man of 
eighteen, a mere boy in fact, who was of the survey 
expedition, fell a victim to the vengeance of Cachees, 


and a mail carrier suffered with him. Cachees had 
sworn that for every one of his six warriors hung by 
the American officer, a hundred white men should 
die. How he added the poor boy of eighteen and 
the mail carrier to his already long list of sacrifices 
is told by Mr. Bell. Carroll, the fair-haired youth 
in question, had started to warn and help the mail 
carrier, having seen Indians prowling on the track. 
The carrier was on in front of the expedition, and 
Carroll galloped after;him. 


“T went back to my photography, for there were 
many views I wished to obtain; but my friend, 
Lieutenant Lawson, could not remain long inactive. 
He was a great character, Although very short, quite 
grey with years, and not in the least like a military 
man, he was the gamest little fellow Lever met. So 
fond of soldiering did he become during the war, 
that he could not settle down again to business, 
Though one of the steadiest of men, and a religious 
man also, a great rarity out West, he actually left his 
good wife and family comfortably settled at Cincinnati, 
changed his social position from wholesale hardware 
merchant and ex-colonel of volunteers to simple 
lieutenant in the regular army, and started to join a 
Western regiment. The merest chance of a brush 
with the Indians was irresistible ; so he ordered out 
his six men and their six jaded horses, and off they 
went down the winding road, and then away out 
of sight along the pass. As the afternoon went by, 
most of the infantry returned by twos and threes, 
and we were just sitting down to dinner when 
Lieutenant Lawson and his men rode into the fort. 
They had hunted about all over the mountains and 
through the ravines, but had encountered no 
savages, nor even caught a glimpse of a red-skin. 
Carroll, to our surprise, was not with them. We 
made inquiries, and found that all had reported 
themselves except the lieutenant and the mail- 
carrier. We questioned those who had gone the 
farthest, and ja shepherd just back from over the 
hills ; these agreed that they had heard the distant 
report of fire-arms, coming apparently from the 
western plain. This was the direction the two 
red-skins had taken. So we saddled our horses 
without a moment’s delay, and, with sickening fore- 
bodings in our hearts, started across the mountains 
to the western plain.” 


After « wearying search reaching till sunset, they 
still came upon no sign of the enemy; so they knew 
their only plan was to strike the trail, 


‘* Every eye was fixed on the ground, every blade 
of grass was closely scanned; our souls were in our 
eyes. At last one marked ‘pony tracks;’ then 
another called out, ‘ This way they lead;’ not two, 
three, or four tracks, but many; perhaps a dozen. 
The white men had evidently followed too far in 
pursuit, and, falling into an ambuscade, had been 
cut off from their comrades. Most of the hoof-prints 
were naked, but two sets were shod. These were 
certainly those of the missing horses. We could 
not hurry on very rapidly without losing the trails, 
and yet there was not half an hour’s daylight. For 
three miles further we pressed on, carefully tracking 
our way. We passed a spot much trampled down and 
blood-stained. Here the poor fellows had made a stand; 
had probably tried to cut their way back through 
their enemies, who were driving them from the fort. 
A little further, and all hope of one life was gone. 
The mail-carrier lay stretched upon the open 
plain—scalped, naked, and mutilated—in the 
setting sun. This poor man wore whiskers 
and the savages produced even a more startling 
effect than usual by scalping one of them, Thus 
half of the face was stripped of skin, and the bleed- 
ing muscles were laid bare. We could not stop a 
moment; but, dragging up two huge magay plants to 
mark the spot, we followed the pony tracks. The 
sun sank, and it was only by the red glare thrown 
up from behind the horizon, and reflected by the 
bare mountains of rock to the east of us, that we 
were able to track our way. So difficult was it at last 
that we began to despair of ever learning the fate of 

oor Carroll. We longed to see his dead body ; for 

he idea of his being taken alive to be tortured and 

roasted over a slow fire, whilst the fiends danced 
round him, and exulted over his agony, was the one 
dread consummation which made our blood run cold. 
No one spoke, for we all knew well that such would 
be his fate if that sun had not shone upon his 
corpse. As we took a last searching look over the 
dimly-lighted plain in front of us, we saw an object 
move slightly on the grass. We quickly rode towards 
it, and in half a mile further, we found that it was 
the faithful dog of the lieutenant. He was guarding 
the stiff and lifeless body of his master. So we 
wrapped the naked body in a saddle-cloth, and tied 
it on a horse.” 


After completing this part of the survey and 
reaching California, Mr. Bell started from San 








Francisco on the return journey, crossing the Sierra 
Nevada and the Rocky Mountains in mid winter— 
traversing the Great Basin, a vast desert 700 miles 
wide, honeycombed with silver mines—thence passing 
through Great Salt Lake City, and Denver, and 


arriving back at Fort Wallace. The rapidity with 
which * cities” spring up along the great western 
track is marvellous, though most of them have an 
unbegun desolateness which reminds one of Eden, 
and Martin Chuzzlewit’s dreary experience. A winter 
before his last visit, Mr. Bell says, ‘‘ Cheyenne was 
the terminal depdt on this route, and increased in 
size, to 5000 inhabitants. A manI met at Denver, 
who had just come from Cheyenne, told me that, 
while he was standing on the railway platform, a 
long freight-train arrived, laden with frame-houses, 
boards, furniture, palings, old tents, and all the 
rubbish which makes up one of these mushroom 
‘cities.’ The guard jumped off his van, and seeing 
some friends on the platform, called out, with a 
flourish, ‘Gentlemen, here’s Julesburg.’ The next 
train probably brought some other ‘ city,’ to lose for 
ever it identity in the great Cheyenne.” 

His description of Mexican life have a dreadful 
liveliness about them, and make the reader long for 
the absorption of that unhappy land into the United 
States. Trinidad—‘ the first and only Mexican 
town to be found north of the Raton mountains "— 
is described as a complete specimen of an Americo- 
Mexican city, The main street consists of adobe 
houses of one story, with flat roofs—a very Mexican 
form of structure—together with the genuine Anglo- 
American “ stores,” billiard-saloons, &e. The great 
amusement of the inhabitants seems to be * liquor- 
ing up,” which is perpetually going on, Police, 
magistrates, and military are unknown, 80 that 
lynch law is rigorously administered, thongh it 
appears that the punishment for murder depends 
very much on the social status of the murderer, 
The redeeming feature of the Mexicans is their 
scrupulous cleanliness, They are extremely poor, 
they are barbarous, they are given to personal out- 
rage of every kind, and withal they are clean and 
courteous, Mr. Bell says :— 


“Our daily wants obliged us often to visit the 
cottage of a Mexican for lodging or refreshment; 
and although the latter was usually scanty enough, 
the former was the perfection of rustic neatness. 
Household cleanliness is as natural to some nations 
as ‘pigstyosity’ is to others. Compare the Irish 
peasantry and the Mexican peons, Both are Roman 
Catholics; neither, as a rule, are well fed or well 
clothed; both are indolent by nature; and, as far 
as brains go, surely the Irishman stands foremost, 
Yet enter their cottages. In one case you insting- 
tively hold your nose, and back out. In the other 
you sit on the floor with pleasure, and use it asa 
table without the least compunction. Although great 
neatness is the rule wherever I have travelled amongst 
the Mexicans, the cottages along the Rio Grande, 
especially towards the south, seemed to be kept with 
special taste. When shown into the parlour, we 
would look with dismay at our dusty boots and 
soiled apparel, for the floor would be often completely 
covered with snow-white lamb-furs; the ottomans, 
or rather the folding mattresses surrounding the 
room, would be cased in beautifully-washed white 
cotton counterpanes, or Mexican blankets striped 
with different colours, but equally pure and spotless 
as the counterpanes, They have also a neat way of 
covering the ceilings with canes similiar to bamboo 
canes, which are arranged in patterns very much 
like those we often see lining the walls of an English 
summer-house. Although a frizzled-up mutton- 
bone, or some sun-dried meat swimming in fat, with 
tortillas (unfermented bread) about as thin, tough, 
and tasteless as buckskin leather, are generally all 
you can confidently look forward to, still you may 
feel quite certain that your host has done his best. 
The people are most courteous to their guests; but 
they seem quite ignorant of the existence of butter, 
bread, or vegetables of any kind, except in a few of 
the larger towns. Chili Colorado, (red pepper,) 
beans, Indian corn, and mutton (mostly sun-dried) 
pretty well complete the list of their necessaries of 
life—not forgetting, of course, tobacco and water- 
melons when in season.” 


We have indicated some of the more stirring 
points of Mr, Bell’s book, and we can promise the 
reader a good deal of satisfaction in perusing it, both 
for the solid information it imparts, and for the 
dramatic character of the adventures and modes of 
life therein described, 
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Madlle. Christine Nilsson| 


will sing at EXETER HALL, 
Nov. 20, Dec. 1 & 15. 


Malle. ‘vito Nilsson, 
LEAMINGTON, Oct. 26. 

Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
SOUTHSEA, Oct. 28. 

Malle. Christine Nilsson, 

SOUTHAMPTON, Oct. 29. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
BRIGHTON, Oct. 30. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
OXFORD, Nov. 1. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
LEEDS, Nov. 3 & 4. 


Malle. Christine pene 
CHESTER, Nov. 5. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 


DUBLIN, Nov. 8 & 9. 




















Christine Nilsson, 
BELFAST, Nov. 11. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
DUBLIN, Nov. 13. 





Malle. Chuldtine i. 
BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 16 & 17. 


Madlle. Christine niin 


PRESTON, Nov. 18. 





| | ie ACADEMY of MUSIC.—Is is proposed 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
| LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
Institution in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 

The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :— 





& s. a. £ s. d. 
Davison, J. H. .- 1 1 0O| Littleton, A.H.,Esq. 1 1 0 
Davison, W. D., Esq. 1 1 0} Macirone, MissC.A. 1 1 0 
Deacon, 7 C., Esq. 33 8 Nicholson, Miss van 
Ella, J., Esq. we 2 2S chester) . . 010 0 
Goldschmidt, Si 2 Oliphant, T., "Esq. ee 
Goldschmidt, Mdme. Potter, Cipriani, Esq. 5 5 0 
~ pe 1 1 0]8.G., Esq.. 05 0 
ee. Mdme. Ara- Barnett, Robert, Esq, ze. 
be’ 1 1 0| Blagrove, R., Esq. . 010 6 
Hele, es ‘Eq. *(Bod- Harper, T., Esq. . . 2 ¢ 
min) oes 010 6/| Hullah, John, Esq... zi ¢ 
Isaac, B. R., “'Esq., Lucas, Mrs. Fredk... 1 1 0 
(Liverpool) ...... 1 1 0O| Prentice, Ridley, Kaq. 110 
Kent, Mrs. (do.) ..... 010 6] Reeves, J. Sims, Esq. 1 1 0 
Littleton, H., Esq... 1 1 0 


Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63’ 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Institu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W 








Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES. 


Per Year 4 . 
»» + Year 
», Quarter oe m7 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 


line (of eight words) afterwards. 


*.* Carques AND Post-Orrice ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kixc-staeet, Recent-stuzset, W, 


Orrices: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreet, W. 
AND 


59, Fieer Srreer, 


FROM BITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





PuncH AND Jupy.—Very feeble indeed. If that be a specimen 
of your humour, we condole with you. 
Heip Ovaa.—Several Reviews of New Music and Books 
Correspondence, &c., &c. 








Che Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


er ne 
It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 





Madlle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at EXETER HALL, 


Nov. 20. Grand Morning Per- 


formance. THE MESSIAH. 
By desire. Principal Performers: 
Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, Mdlle. 


Drasdil, 
Sig. Foli. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 24. 


Mr. Sims Reeves, and 








Malle. 


will be duly announced. 


Christine Nilsson’s 
CONCERT TOUR.—Future dates | #eendant. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1869. 











Panofka is passing the winter in Naples. 





Continent. 





French pitch. 





of high rank, is expected in Cologne. 





Athens. 
January. 














201, Reaenr Srreer, Lonpon, 
Oct, 22nd, 1869, 


The Stadttheater of Hamburg has adopted the 


Tausig, the pupil of Liszt, and himself a pianist | entitled L’Entr’acte. 


A Russian tenor named Dadonoff, is all the rage 
in Moscow, where native opera is now in the] sphere they gravitate towards the superiority of the 


Mdlle. Anna Mehlig, the pianist, who made her 


Mr. Philip Day, late of the Royalty, is engaged at 
the Charing Cross Theatre, and will appear shortly 
in a new comedy. 





M. Fétis is in Paris correcting the proofs of the 
third volume of his ‘‘ Universal History of Music.’ 
This volume will therefore shortly appear. 





A “History of Operas,” by M. Félix Clement, 
comprising the analysis and nomenclature of French 
and foreign works from the origin of opera to our 
own day, is commenced in the columns of Le 
Ménestrel. 





A trifle of a hundred and twenty instruments 
compose the Munich orchestra necessary to the 
production of Herr Wagner’s last masterpiece, and 
three thousand gas burners make up an item no 
less essential. 





Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul played on Monday 
last at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, to an 
audience numbering three thousand persons, and 
sailed on Monday for New York, to fulfil a limited 
engagement in that city and Boston. 





Miss Helen Faucit is about to take her farewell of 
the stage in a series of performances. Before finally 
retiring from the profession she will emerge from her 
present retreat atthe beginning of next month, and 
commence the valedictory performances with a six 
nights’ engagement in Glasgow. 





The French opera, at the Academy of Music, New 
York, has come to a sudden close. The undertaking 
has been a complete failure, causing pecuniary em- 
barrassment to more than fifty people, who were 
engaged for a season of four months, and who are 
now without any means of subsistence. 





A cantata by Félix Godefroid performed at the 
inauguration of a statue to Leopold II. at Namur, is 
eulogistically spoken of by Belgian musicians, 
Among its merits are cited certain happy effects of 
contrast, a fresh and pleasant unaccompanied 
chorus, and a grand finale excellently instrumented. 





Malle. Carlotta Patti continues to draw large 
crowds at New York. She had turned out a great 
attraction for Mr. Max Strakosch. Malle Patti is 
assisted by Messrs. Theodore Ritter, Jean Prume, 
Ronconi, Habelmann, and Mr. Max Maretzek’s or- 
chestra. After her present engagement she intends 
to astonish the Bostonians. 





Miss Beatrix Shirley is engaged to support Mr. 
Phelps during his fortnight’s tour in Mr. Coleman’s 
circuit. On Saturday, 6th Nov., Miss Shirley makes 
her appearance at the Theatre Royal Lyceum, as the 
heroine, Ida Tyrone, in Mr. Allerton’s new play, 
‘* Forbidden Fruit,” which will be presented for the 
first time to a London audience. 





Mr. F. C. Burnand desires it to be recorded that 
the book of ‘* Beast and Beauty ” owing to his illness 
was not revised by him before it went to press. 
Hence the number of misprints, misarrangement of 
lines, &c. Mr. Burnand has now made the necessary 


Herr Ferdinand Ludwig has returned from the | corrections for the Second Edition, which with the 


correct entrances and stage directions will be cer- 
tainly more useful to Managers than the present 
production. 





There is a weekly publication of a playbill nature, 
It deals occasionally in criti- 
cisms which are very remarkable in their way. 
Here is an extract from a notice of Mr. Frederick 


Rubinstein leaves Moscow for Constantinople and} Maccabe:—‘“If it behoved us to criticise his 
His concerts in Germany commence in| present performances a few words speak a volume; 


his sincerest admirers, and those, too, calculated to 
judge of his talent, are his imitators. They, as 
satellites show, by comparing the immensity of the 


talent they emulate.” 





Dwight’s Journal of Music announces a new 


début in London this year at the Philharmonic | young pianist in the following terms :—‘* We know 





concerts, is going to America, 


not what we are coming to:—so many young men 
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: | 
and young women spring up among us, who in a/| 
quiet way have in some sense mastered the highest | 


tasks in classical pianoforte music! Here is a still, 
pale Massachusetts oy, the first we ever knew of 
whom was hearing him on this occassion actually 
play with certainty and power and good aplomb the 
greatest of Concertos, the ‘Emperor ’ of Beethoven. 
That Mr. Adams’s rendering had all the fineness of 
mature conception, or sympathetic depth of nature, 
which we look for in a real artist, we of course do 
not say; but it was remarkably well done, making 
due allowances.” 





Miss Bateman is now playing at New York. Upon 
her arrival at the Theatre the second evening of her 
performance, Mr. Booth, the lessee, offered her 
30,000 dollars to relinquish her terms of sharing for 
ten weeks, which she politely declined, having every. 
prospect of making considerably more than that 
amount. After the ten weeks she plays at Philadel- 
phia for forty nights, then the same number at New 
Orleans. She has fabulous terms offered at Cali- 
fornia, but whether she accepts them or not she will 
re-appear in England early next August, 1870, having 
already signed for Bristol, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. 





A project which had been incubating with reference 
to a new theatre for Chelsea has been prematurely 
spoiled by the bench of magistrates refusing a 
license to Lloyd’s Assembly Rooms on hearing it was 
being fitted for theatricals. This license extends 
simply to music and dancing: all therefore that the 
projectors have to do is to obtain the dramatic 
license from the Lord Chamberlain. The system 
upon which licenses are granted appears to be regu- 
lated by caprice. Thus the Oxford Music Hall was 
refused permission to have dancing on the stage. 
Why a ‘walk round” or hornpipe should be con- 
sidered more demoralising in Oxford Street than in 


the Edgware Road for example, it would be hard for 


the magistrates to determine ; however, they refused 


that branch of the license, but allowed the Howling 


Swell and Roaring Ram full permission to advertise 
his blatant peculiarities as before. 





The theatrical world is full of rumours of litiga- 
A dispute between Mr. Sothern and Mr. Byron 
is likely to come into the law courts, owing to the 
refusal of the former to play the part assigned him 
in Mr. Byron’s new comedy, according to the bargain 
between them. Mr. Byron is reduced to play the 
Then hostile elements are busy 
That house suddenly 
closed after the Saturday performance, to the 
astonishment of everybody connected with it; and 
it is said that an action will be brought against Mr. 
Boucicault for non-delivery of the play with which 
the Princess’s season should have opened. The 
name of this drama was to have been ‘ Jezebel »— 
number two of the ‘ Formosa” series, and the 
second exemplification that Mr. Boucicault, to use 
his own words, ‘‘ has opened this thoroughfare and 
Altogether what with free 
fights among opera singers in the provinces, and 
legal warfare at home, the theatrical community 


tion. 


part himself. 
about the Princess’s Theatre. 


means to keep it open.” 


seems in a very exasperated state. 





The Sunday afternoon services for the working 
classes at the Agricultural Hall have now been 


continued without interruption for twelve months 
with an average attendance of 2000 persons. 


accommodation for between two and three thousand 


and is at present utilised during the week by 
Hamilton’s panoramic trips to the continent. It is 
well adapted for religious services, the voice of an 


ordinary speaker being easily heard in every part 


The address on Sunday afternoon was delivered by 
the Rey. J. Thain Davidson, who took occasion to 
state that there were hundreds of working men in the 
north of London who, though rarely found in a 
place of worship, gladly availed themselves of this 
service every Sunday afternoon. As evidence that 


On 
Sunday last Deputy-Judge Payne presided, the new 
Concert-hall in which the meetings are held, being 
filled in every part. This spacious hall, which has 
recently been added to the great building, has sitting 


the platform was thoroughly catholic and unsectarian, 
it was mentioned that amongst those who had given 
addresses during the past year, were clergymen of the 
Church of England, and ministers of the Presby- 
terian, Congregationalist, Baptist, and Wesleyan 
Churches, and of the Society of Friends. Also, that 
not a few Christian laymen had taken part and 
rendered effective service, including noblemen, 
members of the legal profession, military and naval 
officers, and several working men. The expenses are 
defrayed by a voluntary offering at the doors. 





Mr. C. J. Bishenden, teacher of music, is evidently 
determined to secure notoriety in connection with 
that ‘played out” subject, the Pitch. A week or 
two ago he endeavoured to galvanise dead interest 
in the subject by writing to the Daily Telegraph, to 
the effect that he and Malle. Nilsson (ego et regina 
mea!) were at one upon this matter, and that Mdlle. 
Nilsson had begged him to get the English Pitch 
lowered for her. But it was no use: nobody took 
any notice of the belle alliance. Thereupon Mr. 
Bishenden commenced stirring up the Lords of the 
Privy Council to enter into the happy band. But 
My Lords decline Mr. Bishenden’s overture, remark- 
ing that the subject ‘is one which does not fall 
within the scope of their administration.” We are 
afraid Mr. Bishenden is foiled. The public do not 
care about the subject, and My Lords will not bother 
themselves. Nor does it seem a matter of grave 
importance to Malle. Nilsson, for she goes on singing 
just the same. Under these circumstances only one 
course remains for Mr. Bishenden. Let him get up 
an outdoor Demonstration, abuse the Privy Council 
and Government, start the cry of an Irish Pitch for 
Ireland, and spout generally a mixture of bombast 
jand treason. By this means he will become a per- 
son of some consequence—provided he has the 
abilities to keep it up until everybody is sick and 
weary of him. 





An extraordinary story comes from Leeds. At the 
Amphitheatre in that town last week was devoted to 
opera, and on Friday Mr. Sims Reeves, was playing 
Captain Macheath. There was a crowded house, and 
the play was proceeding very satisfactorily until 
about the middle of the second act, where a song has 
to be sung by one of the subordinate characters. 
This was attempted by a member of the stock 
company, who, however, made a bit of a hash of it. 
Mr. Reeves became annoyed, and as the members of 
the chorus (who were specially engaged) were making 
their exit from the stage, he struck out at one of 
them named Francis Scholes, hitting him on the 
shoulder and sending him spinning against a table. 
Mr. Reeves also gave another man, Edward Stobbs, 
a lift with his foot as he was going off. All this the 
audience saw and were astonished. Two or 
three hisses were raised, whereupon the great 
tenor came forward, and addressing the assembly, 
said, ‘* Of all the unseemly ruffians I ever met with, 
these are the worst.” Amongst the chorus singers, 
there was great indignation, and Mr. J. Atkinson, 
the chief of them, sent a letter to Mr. Reeves 
demanding an apology; and no answer being 
returned, a summons was obtained on Saturday at 
the instance of the assaulted man Scholes. After the 
issue of the summons, however, a letter appeared in 
the Leeds journals from Mr. Walter Joy, stating that 
the difficulty has been satisfactorily settled. 





The death and burial of M. Sainte-Beuve summon 
to the recollection his relations with M. Victor 
Hugo during the war that raged between the Ro- 
mantic and Classic schools dividing literary France. 
One of Sainte-Beuve’s first productions was a severe 
criticism of Hugo’s ‘Odes et Ballades.” That 
filippic won him the friendship of Hugo, and Sainte 
Beuve subsequently became the poet’s warmest 
champion, and defended the Romanticists. Some 
quarrel, however, suddenly occurred, and Sainte- 
Beuve quitted Victor Hugo’s house, never to enter 
it again. This abrupt change made him a great 
number of enemies. Alphonse Karr mercilessly 
assailed him in Figaro, in an article entitled 
‘“‘L’Affreux Bonhomme.” In the salons of the Ro- 


’ 





compassion. ‘ Poor man,” said they, “ since his 
return to orthodoxy, how much he has fallen!" To 
which Mdme. Girardin, who was no friend of his, 
cruelly replied, ‘‘ Oh, that’s very easily accounted 
for: Sainte-Beuve was a stove into which Victor 
Hugo used to put firewood; Victor Hugo does so 
no longer.” Sainte-Beuve, indeed, seems to have 
belonged to all parties, and to have admired and 
been admired by each. Such men as Chateaubriand, 
Lamennais, Beranger, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Ar- 
mand Carrel, Thiers, and a host of other more or 
less illustrious contemporaries, he counted among 
his friends. Montalembert was among their number, 
but a bitter personal encounter in the Academie 
sundered them for ever. 





A paragraph appeared in the Vossische Zeitung a 
few days ago, und has since been reprinted in most 
of the German papers, giving an account of an 
experiment recently made at the Kreuzberg with a 
new flying machine, The story is evidently intended 
to be taken by the simple as a grave statement of 
facts, and is as follows:—The machine consisted of 
a hollow bird of wood or tin, about eight or ten feet 
high; to this was attached a chest, and below it a 
long narrow boat of tin. The wings, which were 
covered over with white leather, were connected with 
the boat by means of copper wires. Four persons 
got into the boat, and began to pull at the wires with 
might and main, the wings moved, but were shut 
again by means of a spring placed above, so that the 
motion of flying was imitated to a certain extent. 
But the desired success was not attained, and the 
bird, which was the invention of two Russians or 
Poles, and intended to fly, would not move. 
At last it rose a few feet, but only to fall 
again immediately with a great crash involv- 
ing the unlucky aéronauts in the general 
ruin, out of which they were glad to crawl with 
scratched faces. The broken pieces were then 
packed together, and taken back to the Kiépnicker 
Strasse, from whence they had been brought. Now 
all these things are an allegory of more than usual 
obscurity. Some wag has been writing the story of 
the Premium Loan in the form of a parable, and the 
four aéronauts with their ‘tin’ (N. B.—Blech has 
in German the same slang meaning as tin in English) 
were the four railway companies, who had just begun 
to raise their boat a little way when it came to grief. 
The solution however is so far off, and the whole 
humour of the parable so intensely profound that no 
doubt it will be copied into papers in distant parts 
of the world as the latest attempt in aéronautics, 











REVIVAL OF THE ORATORIO. 





If the ‘‘ new cast’ in the performance of Oratorio 
composition settle down into a fashion, modern com- 
posers will pay increased attention to this high 
school of writing, and there will be a revival of the 
dramatic religious mystery. The new drama will 
not stop at the hash up of some scriptural historiette ; 
we shall have a resurrection of the old personages, 
the virgins and saints, pilgrims and martyrs, and 
the strange and weird myths from the Golden 
Legend ; gituations that will try the vaunted powers 
of descriptive music far more than anything yet 
attempted on the operatic stage. The Oratorio fever 
is no new disease. Between the years 1759 and 
1769 there were at least a dozen new Oratorios pre- 
sented for public entertainment, so thoroughly had 
Handel tutored the general ear into a patient listen- 
ing to his semi-theatrical exhibitions of song, duet, 
and chorus. There was a ‘‘ Judith” by De Tesch, 
and a ‘‘ Judith" by Dr. Green, and a third by Dr. 
Arne: a “Ruth” by Giardini, ‘‘ Hannah” by Dr. 
Worgan, a ** Zimri"” by Stanley, “‘ Abimelech” and 
the ‘' Prodigal Son” by Arnold, and half a score 
others made out of the comparatively unknown works 
of Handel. Tobit and the Angel; The good Sama- 
ritan, the thieves and their victim; Job and his 
three Comforters, with the hurricane and the new 
homesteads ; Herodias, her daughter and the famous 
dance, and its tragic conseq have all been 
realized in some sort of way, and are open to revivi- 
fication. Good and grand as are the Oratorios of the 











manticists people affected to treat him with ironical 


“‘ Messiah,” the ‘ Creation,” and the ‘ Elijah,” 
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: : | 
general interest has ceased with these works | 


unless associated with some ‘new cast;” and | 


new singers—especially new great singers — are | 


not of every day occurrence. 


composition and a new development of the sacred 
drama. Verdi may better employ his time and 
talents in writing the religious dramatic than in 
joining unworthy partnership with a dozen second- 
rates in the concoction of a Requiem. The new 
sensation Oratorio is the true arena for a composer 
of such powerful and almost illimitable concep- 
tions. 


We have had no grand new Oratorios—the reduced 





demand has naturally led to the reduced supply. | 
Italian and French artists, as arule, do not read and | 
recito in English, and without this accomplishment | 
the foreign vocalist stands on no sure ground in the | 
Oratorio. Our modern composers make a spring, 
and jump into the grand style with but the most 
moderate training in the principles and forms of | 
choral writing, and with none in the higher necessity | 

the art of declamation in recitative and song, the | 
true types of musical expression in the Oratorio. 
They grasp at a mastery over that which requires a | 
combination of a Verdi and a Wagner—the unfailing | 
flow of melody joined to the subtle portraiture of every 
incident, prominent or its opposite. And in these | 
days musicians make supposititous great music at 
small pianos; big choruses at the keyboards of two- 
stringed piccolos. Is it any marvel that the result is 
unsatisfactory? Haydn wrote the ‘* Creation” when 
sixty-five years old, and Handel the “ Jephthah” 
when sixty-three ; and these composers had been 
taught to work on paper without a piano, and each 
had passed through the ne plus ultra of composition 
half a century before. On leaving their tutors—the 
chapel masters—they were no doubt capable of com- 
posing an Oratorio; but they did not commence their 
career with testing such power, well knowing that 
nothing short of careful experience could clear their 
heads of elementary modulation and contrapuntal 





chaos. They had been familiarising their heads and 
hands with the secrets of art; and before composing 
sacred dramas had to gain power over the heads and 
voices of vocalists, and to watch for and learn what 
in practice would touch and subdue the human heart. 
Haydn wrotethe * Creation” withouta first tenor part, 
for Vienna had no celebrated Tenor; but it had a 
magnificent Baritone for whom the new part of 
Raphael was specially composed. Mendelssohn wrote 
his ** Llijah” for Jenny Lind and Staudigl, and the 
grand caste made the grand composition. The extra- 
ordinary and peculiar gifts of the two vocalists led to 
the new study and the distinctive character of the 
new music. There could be no following the com- 
mon route with such help at hand, 

Oratoriv composition should be, and is, the true 
ideal of the dramatic, There may be in the Oratorio 
all that is inthe Opera, but without anything that is 
low and mean, trivial and commonplace, meretricious 
or base. However heroic the action, if it be dull, cold, 
or tiresome it is unfit for the Oratorio. It must be 
of that interest as to please for all time; hence if 
the action is proper, and the characters well supported, 
andthe music be written in the right spirit and with 
right power, the course of time does not endanger its 
musical position, as is so constantly the case with 
regard to the Opera. The Oratorio deals with the 
good passions of humanity, the Opera oftentimes 
with the malevolent and the debilitating. There 
may be misfortune and misery, temptation and 
iniquity in the themes of an Oratorio. But these 
things are never introduced so as to pervert the 
judgment or corrupt the heart. A tableau of un- 
interrupted high virtue with no shadow, or error, or 
indiscretion, would prove antagonistic to the feelings 
of a mixed audience, The Athenians grew wearied 
of Aristides the Just. It is not for virtue to escape 
calamity ; a good man may be the victim of distress. 
Nor does retribution always take place. We hear of 
the decapitation of 8. John the Baptist, but not of 
the awful judgment that swept away the sanguinary 
Herod. The distinguishing character of the Ora- 
torio, is the fact that the course of events are of that 











high and absorbing nature as to forbid the association 
of light or low music. 
With the revival of the Oratorio, it would be de- 


If Exeter Hall is! sirable, for a time at least, to break away from the 
to continue to be filled—and filled it easily and | 
readily is when first-rate talent is announced—there | 


must be fresh impulse shown in the grand school of | style of its composition. 


Scriptural hero and heroine. 
the ‘ Creation” 


The novel theme of 
manifestly assisted in the new 
Haydn imagined his 
Cantataof the ‘ Seasons” to be inferior to his Oratorio 
of the ** Creation ;” and accounted for the supposed 
fact, by being engaged with angels in the Oratorio, 
and with mere ordinary humanity in his cantata. 
He was wrong; for the Seasons far transcend the 
‘* Creation ;”’ his men and women in the former are 
realities, but angels discoursing over the first chapter 
of Genesis, can with difficulty be supposed to be so. 
The “ Creation” was the first advance; Guglielmi 
had done something in his Oratorio of ‘‘ Deborah" — 
and Guglielmi had been the favourite pupil of Durante 
—but the enormous power of developing movement 
manifested in the ‘* Creation” threw everything of 
its time into the shade. It is in the development of 
the forms of modern school in high and noble 
spirit that we look for the legitimate advance in 
Oratorio composition. Take for instance 
the one form — the duet between two male 
voices. Since the days of Handel what has 
been done with this? Nothing. What is there 
to approach the famous duet of ** The Lord is a 
man of war?” There are splendid duets by Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, and Verdi for male voices, but nothing of 
the kind has been attempted in the Oratorio. One 
is led to imagine that Oratorio male singers were so 
many tailors, and that it required more than seventeen 
to make up the duet; not a new joke, but one as 
pertinent now as when first made, if the practice of 
our composers be looked into. Again, there is the 
dramatic chorus of the opposite emotions, of which 
Handel gives an illustration in his Oratorio of 
Sampson—the believing Jews and the infidel Philis- 
tines. Modern Opera teems with examples of this 
striking combination; but nothing in the Oratorio 
has been done in shape, proportion, or style to riva] 
or even approach these magnificent examples of 
high imagination and consummate skill. As to the 
Aria, the field is quite open, for not much has been 
really effected since the days of Haydn. The first 
tenor song in the ‘ Elijah” is a parody from a 
modern German; the ‘‘ Hammer Song” is written 
upon Handel; and the “ Hear, O ye Israel ” a close 
copy of Sebastian Bach. Mendelssohn has thrown all 
his sweet and seducing spirit into these Arias, and 
thus made them his own, but they are sympathetic 
associations, not original developments. ‘There is 
nothing of that originality, felicity, and perfect 
freedom that marks the arias in the ‘“ Creation; 
although it is but justice to remark that Haydn is by 
no means original in his celebrated aria “ With 
verdure clad!” He kept a note-book; so did Men- 
delssohn ; a note-book is dangerous at a pinch. 
Handel kept more than a note-book ; he treasured up 
outside manuscripts of high worth and walked into 
them boldly and nobly. The ‘new casts” of our 
popular Oratorios will we trust do something for 
English singing. We want new singers—native 
vocalists of real worth and talent. The youths and 
maidens of fine and rare voices must be 
secured and properly instructed. Why should not 
Oratorio singing pay? Why not pay as well 
as Opera singing? As a rule it has not paid 
because the oratorio singer has not been 
the great singer. Oratorio singing has been re- 
munerative to our really great native vocalists, but 
it will not support shams. So also with composers; 
the able man, the accomplished scholar in musie, 
is well employed in the Oratorio and will be well 
paid. But the Oratorio is a stumbling-block for 
third-rate talent; and the common sense of the 
English mind is dangerously opposed to composers 
of this class, 








MRS. CHARLES MATHEWS, SENIOR. 





A few days ago the remains of Mrs. Charles 
Mathews, the mother of our respected actor, were 
laid in Kensal Green Cemetery. The deceased 
lady was 87 years old when she died. Like her 
husband and her son she too had been noted upon 








the stage from the time when she made her début 
in London, in 1803, at the Haymarket. A pupil of 
Foote, she graced a diversified round of characters, 
from Ophelia to Virginia (‘‘ Paul and Virginia”), 
and from that part to Gillian in ‘* The Quaker.” 
She had come out before the public first at York, 
and after a year or two’s touring in the provinces 
reached London, having been married to Mr. 
Mathews in the meanwhile. Her success was 
wellestablished. Toa tall and slender form she 
united a sweet voice, pleasant countenance and 
quick intelligence. In the December of the same 
year in which his mother made her first ap- 
pearance before a London audience, Mr. Charles 
Mathews was born. Mrs. Mathews was also 
known as a contributor to light literature. She 
wrote for the magazines and published one or two 
books, principally of a dramatic kind. Her “'Tea- 
table Talk”? and “ Ennobled Actress” are among 
these; and she also wrote a Memoir of her 
husband. She died on Tuesday last week, passing 


‘peacefully away without pain, preserving her 


consciousness to the end, and tended in her last 
moments by the affectionate care of her son 
Charles. She died of sheer old age. Her friends 
were gathered round her bedside, and with these 
she would cheerfully converse. At last she fell 
asleep, and from sleep passed to death. 

Her life (and like her death it was a happy 
one) is memorable by reason of the curious 
circumstances under which she and Mr. 
Mathews were led into matrimony. The story 
goes—a story for which she unswervingly 
vouched—that ghostly pressure was put upon 
them, and that they had to marry, nolens volens, 
to escape being haunted. Thus runs the story: 
in which she and her husband both persisted :— 
Mr. Charles Mathews had married a young lady 
named Miss Strong the daughter of a physician of 
Exeter. In 1801 this first wife sank rapidly from 
consumption, and on her deathbed sent for a 
particular friend of hers named Miss Jackson, who 
at that time was in the dramatic profession. 
When Miss Jackson arrived, and stood with Mr. 
Mathews by the bedside of the dying woman, 
the last joined the hands of the other two, and 
solemnly adjured them to live for each other, and 
become man and wife after herdeath. This appea] 
had a bewildering effect upon Mr. Mathews and the 
young actress: they had neither of them suspected 
such a wish in Mrs. Mathews’s mind. Miss Jack- 
son implored the dying woman not to put such an 
injunction upon her, and Mr. Mathews followed the 
young lady from the bedchamber and begged her 
not to believe that he was privy to so embarrassing 
a request. Time passed; Mrs. Mathews died; and 
the widower and Miss Jackson saw little of each 
other. A natural reserve sat on both. But in 
course of time, the feeling wore off, and they were 
resuming their former friendly intercourse, when 
the second intimation of the late Mrs. Mathews’s 
will occurred. It will be understood that we repeat 
the story merely as it was asseverated by the 
father and mother of the present Mr. Charles 
Mathews ; and that we avoid all comment, leaving 
believers in supernatural influences, spiritualists 
and others, in full possession of the field. 

One night the widower had gone to bed, and 
put out the light, when he found himself, although 
dog-tired, unable to sleep. He had no means of 
relighting the candle, and the household had all 
retired ; still it was a light night, and the objects 
in the room were clearly visible. Heuring a rust- 
ling he turned his head and observed his late 
wife, palpably present, as she used to appear in 
life. She put forth her hand to touch him, but, 
terrified, he shrank away to the further side of 
the bed—so far off, indeed, that he fell on the 
floor, and there the landlord, aroused by the 
noise, found him in a fit. All next day he re- 
mained in a shattered state from the fright. On 
the same night and at the same hour Miss Jackson 
received asimilar visitation, which she used torelate 
with equal succinctness. Like Mr. Mathews, she 


felt unable to sleep; as to him the ghost appeared 
to her, with the same swect smile and embracing 
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motion. She seized the bell-rope, which gave 
way, and, she says, “I fell with it in my hand 
upon the ground. My impressions of this visi- 
tation, as I persisted it was, were exactly similar 
to those of Mr. Mathews. ‘The parties with whom 
we resided at the time were perfect strangers to 
each other, and living widely apart, and they re- 
counted severally to those about them the extra- 
ordinary dream, for such it will be called, although 
my entire belief will never be shaken that I was 
as perfectly awake as at this moment. These 
persons repeated the story to many before they 
were requested to meet and compare accounts. 
There could, consequently be no doubt of the 
facts, and the circumstance became a matter of 
much general interest among all those who knew 
us.” This one visitation was enough, and pro- 
duced the desired effect. Mr. Mathews and Miss 
Jackson judged it expedient to get married with- 
out further hesitation, after so strong an expres- 
sion of will on the part of the deceased. Neither 
had any reason to regret the phantom’s compul- 
sion: they lived very happily together. They 
were united in March, 1803; in May both ap- 
peared at the Haymarket under Mr. Colman’s 
management, and in December Charles was born. 

The declining years of the deceased lady were 
soothed by the love and devotion of herson. He 
laid by a portion of his income for his mother’s 
use, as an addition to the pension she enjoyed 
from the Covent Garden Fund. She died at 
Brompton, tended by him. And it is noless to be 
admirably told of Mr. Charles Mathews—though 
the good feeling was exhibited in a different 
direction—that he has not allowed the sorrow of 
losing this aged parent to interfere with his 
professional duties. He knew that if he 
withdrew from the Princess’s drama, though 
only for a week, the piece would _inevi- 
tably be ruined. He was the one stay and 
support of the play, and the only reason why it was 
not ‘‘damned;”’ even as it was, the audience who 
applauded every entrance of his hissed the piece 
when he was not before them. The piece has this 
week been withdrawn, but he could not foresee 
so sudden a doom, and resolved to stick to it as 
long as it should last. Under these circum- 
stances he nobly refused to desert Mr. Vining’s 
fortunes ; and the act, involving no small sacrifice, 
is to be scored among the many deeds of good 
nature and self forgetfulness which make up the 
happy, cheery personality of Mr. Charles Mathews. 





MUSICAL DISSENTERS. 





A long article in the last number of the Ken- 
sington News is devoted to analysing the pretensions 
of the Tonic Sol-fa system, and similar systems 
which dissent from the orthodox notation. The 
subject is handled with some force and cogency , 
but we have only space for a short extract. One 
cuief argument which the writer brings against all 
such endeavours to promote musical schism is this : 
—the system may be allowed to have every merit 
which its most ardent admirer can claim for it, 
but why should we confuse our musical teaching ? 
Why should we have two languages side by side, one 
utterly dark and meaningless to those who under- 
stand the other? What would have been the 
consequence if the Fonetic Nuz people had been a 
little more energetic or wealthy, and had pushed 
their amended spelling scheme so well that it now 
shared the national schools with our present and, 
as they urge, faulty system ? 

Nothing would be easier than for some ambitious 
and pashing man to invent a third plan of musical 
notation which should have many merits, and 
which, if duly urged, would have thousands of 
disciples. A schism already dividing the Tonic 


Sol-Fa body shows how likely, and, in fact, certain, 
this is to happen. Afterwards a fourth, aye, and 
a twentieth plan, if ordered and paid for, could be 
devised ; an ingenious scientific man with a smat- 
tering of musical knowledge could do it; do it, 
perhaps, all the better if he were not a first-rate 


fact that at present not a solitary musician 


of eminence has identified himself with the 
system we have been discussing. This, of course, 
will not last long; if musicians see that patronage 
is held out to the new system, that teaching can 
be secured, that warm welcome and substantial 
benefits await recruits, they would be more than 
mortal if they did not join the hostile camp. And 
this would be the case under the third system, 
which, to a moral certainty, the success of the 
second would call into existence, and soon, instead 
of music being, as we now boast it, an universal 
language, it would be broken up into miserable 
sections, so that every little town might expect 
to have its different groupings, each filled by 
persons whose books are utterly unintelligible to 
all the others. 


MR. JAMES FISK. 








The name of Fisk the proprietor of an opera 
house in New York is known to every dilettanti; 
the name of Fisk the financier is equally notorious 
in commercial circles. What is not so well under- 
stood in England is how Mr. Fisk manages to 
combine the pursuit of art with the control of a 
railway. The man’s present position—indeed 
his whole career — illustrates the kaleidoscopic 
character of American life. Mr. James Fisk 
first appeared before the public as a circus-rider. 
Although he gained a considerable reputation for 
jumping through fiery hoops, and balancing him. 
self upon the backs of horses, he had a soul above 
such vulgar triumphs, and left the arena in order 
to engage in commercial pursuits. For several 
years he travelled through New England with 
a pedlar’s pack, and traded in wooden nutmegs 
and other Yankee notions. But still his 
ambition was not satisfied. He felt that he 
was born for better things, and exchanged his 
pack for a stool in the office of Mr. Drew, who 
then shared the railway throne with Commodore 
Vanderbilt. His shrewdness soon attracted the 
attention of his principal, and, having acquired a 
little money, he gave up his clerkship, and, with 
the aid of Mr. Drew, became an “ operator’’ in 
Wall Street. In the course of his business he made 
the acquaintance of acertain Jay Gould, athird-rate 
stockbroker, and of a pettifogger of the name of 
Lane. These three worthies, like the twocenturions 
of Tacitus who determined to revolutionize the 
Roman Empire, determined to make themselves 
absolute possessors of the Erie Railroad; and like 
the centurions, they succeeded. The wonderful 
mancuvres by which three obscure individuals 
became masters of a wealthy railroad company 
are too well known. At present Mr. Fisk, Mr. 
Gould, and Mr. Lane, form an _ executive 
committee, who manipulate all the finances 
of the Erie Company, and who own besides 
a fleot of steamers. They keep a judge in their 
pay to interpret the law in their favour, and they 
are able to carry any new law which they may re- 
quire through the State Legislature at Albany. 
Although the earnings of the Erie Railroad must 
be largely in excess of the expenditure, they pay to 
their shareholders no dividends. The directors of 
several English lines of railroad donot enjoy the 
absolute confidence of their shareholders; but what 
would be said if the chairman of an English rail- 
road were to buy Covent-garden Theatre, sell it 
for double the amount which he paid for it to the 
company, transact business in the green-room, and 
carry on an opera with the proceeds of his 
railroad? Yet this is what has been done by Mr. 
Fisk. The offices of the Erie Railroad are in that 
excellent freehold which he sold to the company, 
the “ Grand Opera House ;” and the money of the 
" ic shareholders goes to keep up a theatrical 
company. Englishmen who have invested their 
money in the line will be glad to hear that their 
enterprising President recently produced Sardou’s 
comedy of ‘‘ Patrie,” in a very creditable manner, 
and that at the present moment their money is 
employed in reviving the legitimate drama by the 





musician to begin with, for it is a remarkable 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON SOUND. 





To the Editor of Zhe Orchestra. 
Sir,—I propose digressing from my third point 
in order to mention where Professor Tyndall appears 
to be at fault. The Professor describes the charac- 
teristic of all instruments to be owing to unheard 
harmonics, or, as ho calls them, overtones, which 
overtones are the cause of the peculiar quality by 
which we are enabled to recognise the instrument 
performed upon through our sense of hearing alone, 
This in the onset, is somewhat vague, for if all 
instruments of a class possess exactly the same 
overtones—neither more nor less—what are tho 
means by which we distinguish the difference of 
quality perceptible between two instruments of the 
same class, or even between the performance of two 
individuals on the same instrument? Still to this 
the Professor may answer that he is only treating on 
generalities, that minute differences are of too 
intricate a nature to be entered upon, and that the 
theory is in the abstract—as I believe it to be—truth. 
But it is to the manner in which this theory is applied 
to the human voice that Iwish at present to call 
attention. I own that I cannot reconcile the state- 
ments: I place them side by side to facilitate com- 


parison. 


INSTRUMENTS. 
“When a string vi- 
brates as a whole, it 
usually divides at the 
same time into aliquot 
parts. Smaller vibrations 
are superposed upon the 
larger, the tones corre- 
sponding to those smaller 
vibrations, and which we 
have agreed to call over- 
tones, mingling at the 
same time with the 
fundamental tone of the 
string. 

* The addition of these 
overtones to the funda- 
mental tone determines 
the timbre or quality of 
the sound, or as we have 
agreed to callit, the clang- 
tint. 

“Tt is the addition of 
such overtones to funda- 
mental tones of the same 
pitch which enables us 
to distinguish the sound 
of a clarionet from that 
of a flute, and the sound 
of a violin from both. 
Could the pure funda- 


Human Voice. 

“The vocal organ in 
man is a reed instrument, 
the vibrating reed in this 
caso being elastic bands 
placed at the top of the 
trachea, and capable of 
various degrees of ten- 
sion. 

“The rate of vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords is 
practically uninfhuenced 
by the resonance of the 
mouth; but the mouth, 
by changing its shape, 
can be caused to resound 
to the fundamental tone, 
or to any of the overtones 
of the vocal cords. 

“ By the strengthen- 
ing of particular tones 
through the resonance of 
the mouth, the clangtint 
of the voice is altered. 

“The different vowel 
sounds are produced by 
different admixtures of 
the fundamental tone 
and the overtones of the 
vocal cords.”’ — T'yndall 
on Sound, p. 215. 


mental tones of these 
instruments be detached, 
they would be undistin- 
guishable from each 
other; but the different 
admixture of overtones in 
the different instruments 
renders their clang-tints 
diverse, and _ therefore 
distinguishable. — 7'yn- 
dall on Sound, p. 127. 

We see from the above that Professor Tyndall 
describes each vowel as possessing certain overtones 
which are characteristic and descriptive of that 
vowel; that each vowel differs from its fellows 
insomuch as it has in itself overtones which the 
other vowels do not possess. Now we have 
previously been told, when speaking of instruments, 
that the different overtones give the clang-tint of 
each instrument, consequently we must consider that 
any two vowels differ from each other comparatively as 
an instrument of one kind differs from an instrument 
of another kind; and not that any two sounds per- 
ceptibly different in tone have a quality in common 
which tells us they are two sounds from one and the 
same instrument. I have mentioned this, as I am 
desirous to show that Nature has one true funda- 
mental quality for all of us—monstrosities excepted ; 
that reading and singing on this fundamental quality 
is the same thing, for singing is but speaking music- 
ally, i.c., properly, to the modulation of another 
man; that by the strengthening of particular tones 
through the resonance ef the mouth, the clang-tint 
of the voice is not altered, We are all capable of 
distinguishing the difference between light and heat 





representation of one of Shakespeare’s plays. 





although united; now I wish in like manner to 
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divide the human voice into two separate and 
distinct parts. I cannot find words to express this 
difference better than by taking the word quality to 
represent the voice as generated, and the word tone 
to represent an alteration, not of but on that quality. 
I have shown that the descriptive quality, or, as Prof. 
Tyndall calls it, the clang-tint—that sound which dis- 
tinguishes one man’s voice from another, and without 
which no voice is true—is created before and even 
without the presence of language, that the absence 
of this clang-tint is owing to air in excess ; the cor- 
rective to which is of course to cause greater action 
at the reed. The reed being the primary instrument 
of voice, the greater the result attainable by it with 
the minimum consumption of air the less the fatigue 
to the reader or singer, for breath is the moving power 
of voice, as blood is the moving power of life ; and any 
prodigality in its expenditure is avenged by Nature. 
This brings me to point 8 in which I will show how 
to generate pure fundamental quality on to which 
language can be attached.—I am, Sir, Yours &c., 
Cuartes Lunn. 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, Oct. 14, 1869. 





ULTRA-REALISM IN ART. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—One may have frequently remarked the 
strange diversity of public taste in theatrical 
amusements which characterises the present day 
—how the same audience can relish the ultra- 
sensationalism of the Adelphi, the ultra-anti-sen- 
sational comedies of Robertson, and the broad 
farce and burlesque of the Strand. 

If we carefully examine the subject, however, 
we may find that these apparent contradictions are 
none, but originate in one common tendency of the 
age—realism. The age of the poetic has passed 
away—to borrow an image from a sister art, the 
idealisms of Raphael fade before the common- 
places of Ostade. Itisan age of iron, and the iron 
has even entered into our imaginations. People 
flocked for hundreds of nights to the Princess's to 
witness a sham fire, with real fire engines, real 
firemen and real horses, because the whole scene 
was so like the real thing. They now flock to 
Drury Lane and the Queen’s from the same craving 
for the mimetic to approximate to the realistic. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, the secret of Robert- 
son’s success is to be traced to the same taste, 
Here, however, the realism is of another kind; it is 


the realism of sentiment instead of the realism of 


incident; sentiment stripped of the poetic or con- 
ventional form in which dramatists have been 
accustomed to clothe it from the days of Shake- 
speare, and shown naked and unadorned. 
unutterable poetry which at some time is born in 
the souls of all men, but which the poet alone can 
pour into words, is unexpressed. Men and women 


make love over milk jugs,and while their hearts are 


full of passion talk of the moon and their shadows, 
and the audience exclaims, “ How natural.” 


So it is, and very admirable; it is a true picture 
of nine hundred and ninety-nine love makings out 
of every thousand, for a man may have all the 
passion of Romeo in his soul though his tongue 


cannot utter it. It is this correspondence with 


the individual experiences of the audience, this 
utter realism, which constitutes the great charm 


of such plays as “ Caste” and “ School.” 


In the region of burlesque this tendency assumes 
It does not simply desire to erect a 
new type beside the elder form of poetry ; its object 
is to destroy the past;to defile its whilom 
reverenced images with scorn and ridicule ; to tear 
away from human thought and nature every vestige 
of the poetry in which genius has clothed it, and 
not merely show it in its homely honest guise, but 
as we behold the thing in Whitechapel and St. 
It is, no doubt, very real to see Widow 
and Henry the 
Eighth and Katharine of Arragon sea-sick after 
and, being so is the pabulum 
Everything 


a baser form. 


Giles’s. 
Melnotte making dumplings, 


crossing the Channel ; 
for which a modern audience craves. 


in art must be brought down to the level o 


The 


passage, and go into ecstasies at the sight of a 
couple of children having their faces washed, 
because it is so real. Fire and enthusiasm are 
sneered at, acting must be natural even to inanity ; 
its perfection is to loll over the backs of chairs, 
lounge upon sofas, lean against fireplaces, smoke 
cigars and speak inaudibly. Uudoubtedly a 
laudable reaction from the extravagances and 
artificialities of the spouting school, yet not in the 
opinion of all the Alpha and Omega of art. 
Whether or not the popular taste be the correct 
one, it is not my purpose to discuss. My remarks 
are merely suggestive.—Yours obediently, 
HENRY BAKER. 

Theatre Royal, Windor. 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 





ALEXANDRIA. 

Depopulated throughout the hot weather, Alex- 
andria is filling rapidly. Assteamer after steamer 
arrives, whole shoals of passengers are landed, who 
see the town in the gala dress—such as it is—that 
she has for the season assumed. Carriages, gor- 
geously gilded, bereft of theirsummer cobwebs, are 
once more set in motion by horses that for months 
have been basking idly inthe sun. Now and again 
you see a turn-out that would pass muster in the 
park ; but gorgeousness preponderates, and moreover 
matches well with the finery amassed in Paris, and 
now paraded by the fair ones, as in poses stndied 
in that part of the world they take their afternoon 
airing to the gardens on the Mahmoudie Canal 
—our fashionable drive. There, should you enter 
—and you will, of course, because the admission 
is gratis—you will have manifold opportunities 
of judging and studying the various nation- 
alities as they scek recreation after their 
arduous labours of money-making throughout 
the day. Should you be fortunate enough to 
wander to the gardens on a Friday or Sunday— 
the Mussulman and Christian holidays—you wil] 
be able to listen to the strains of martial music. 
And in the evening after your table d’héte—for I 
take it for granted that you will prefer shunning 
the herculean task of paying for diners a part — 
there is an opera. The house although not with- 
out grave architectural defects, bears rivalry with 
most English provincial theatres, and is well worth 
looking at interiorly. I say worth ‘looking at,” 
because that in all probability is the outside of 
what you will be able todo. To judge by the rush 
that has been made this year for boxes and stalls, 
the Alexindrians may be fairly pronounced to be 
almost as fond of music as of money-making. 
And yet as you shrug your shoulders on leaving 
the box-office disappointed, the enthusiasm you 
will say is all for two people—Corsi, whom you 
have heard at Covent-garden, and the Urban who 
sang the other day at Homburg. You will then 
perhaps, saunter away and kill time in one of the 
“cafés chantants,” where, if you do not listen to 
such attractive singing as that of Mdlle. Therese of 
Champs Elysées notoriety, you will at all events 
have satisfied your curiosity, and be no longer 
mystified at the preference given to the theatre, 
and the enthusiaem aforesaid. 








DEATH OF AN ACTOR FROM 
CHLOROFORM. 





On Friday Mr. Langham, the deputy coroner, held 
an inquest at Charing Cross Hospital on the body of 
Mr. Charles Verner, aged thiry-nine, an actor, long 
connected with the London theatres, who died on 
Monday last, in the hospital, while under the 
influence of chloroform, administered preparatory to 
his undergoing a surgical operation. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Verner, of Queen Margaret's Grove, Stoke Newington, 
said the deceased was her husband, and by profession 
an actor. He had been an in-patient of the hospital 
for the last three months, labouring under a disease 
of the jaw. His sufferings were of the most acute 
character. It was at the joint request of herself and 
the deceased that the operation was to be performed. 


/ The medical gentlemen of the hospital had informed 


but it was only a faint chance. She was aware that 
chloroform was to be administered previous to the 
operation, and neither herself nor her husband would 
have allowed the operation to have been performed 
without it. They were made fully aware of the 
danger attending the operation, but were prepared to 
have it done at all hazards, the sufferings of deceased 
were so great. Mr. Edwin Canton, M.R.C.S., and 
surgeon to the hospital, said the deceased had been 
under his care for several weeks past, suffering from 
a malignant disease of the upper jaw-bone. It was 
a disease likely to prove fatal, and from the progress 
made by it the death of the deceased must have 
taken place in a few weeks. He suggested that an 
operation should be performed with the very faint 
hope of a cure, at the same time informing the 
deceased and his wife of the great danger attending 
it; but they replied they should wish it to be per- 
formed at all risks. The witness here handed in a 
paper to the coroner, on which was written, and 
which he stated was in the handwriting of the 
deceased :—* I, Charles Verner, give my free consent 
to the operation upon me being performed by Mr. 
Canton, and will bear all the risks.’”’ Witness had 
previously informed the deceased and his wife that 
prior to the operation being performed chloroform 
would have to be administered; and they replied 
that was what they understood and wished. The 
chloroform used in the hospital was what was called 
bi-chloride of mytheline, and on the present occasion 
was diluted with air to make it less powerful. Every 
care had been taken to prepare the deceased for the 
operation. The chloroform was skilfully and properly 
administered in his presence, and that of several of 
his colleagues, by Mr. Peter Marshall, the regular 
chloroformist of the hospital. Within two minutes 
of the chloroform being administered the patient fell 
back and died. The galvanic apparatus, and all 
other appliances used in cases of this sort, were at 
once resorted to, but life was extinct. No attempt 
had been made to perform the operation. He con- 
sidered the use of chloroform one of the risks inci- 
dental in cases of operations. Before the chloroform 
was administered it had been ascertained that the 
deceased was free from any heart disease. The jury 
returned the verdict ‘‘ That the deceased lost his life 
by the administration of chloroform, but that the 
p Ror hewn: had been skilfully and. properly ad- 
ministered. 








Tue “Patt Matt GazeTTreE” on Mr. Sims 
Reeves’s Esut.irion.—We do not say that any 
singer, however celebrated, has a right to kick the 
chorus, but there can be little doubt that true 
melody is often produced by suffering. The blind 
bullfinch sings more sweetly than a less afflicted 
bird. At the same time it might be as well to 
produce the pangs necessary for inspiration off the 
stage. Some simple instrument of torture, excru- 
ciating in its application, but harmless in its 
results, might possibly be applied with advantage 
to the members of the chorus at musica] theatres 
just before the performance of their parts. 








Femate Arrractions can be largely enhanced by the use of 
scientific appliances of a remote as well a of AY modern origin, 
now given to the public for the first time. =a not 
be abandoned, as all the baneful ail os wlll wd by the 
new system. "The most porn | effects upon the hair and 
complexion, and the most perfect figure and carriage, available 
to all ladies who will read Mrs. Singleton’s brochure just _ 
lished, free by post for 13 stamps. Apply, by letter, to 
Singleton, 58, Mount-street, Gro-venor-square, London. 

Hottoway’s Orntment anv Pitis.—Effectual Aid.—In thé 
sad time of sickness it is cheering to know that a remedy doe% 
exist, and that it can be procured at a little cost. Holloway’8 
Ointment and Pills are always useful in relieving pain, in re- 
ducing inflammation, and regulating disordered actions. They 
never can be ~ lied, nor can they under any circumstances 
cause mischief. ey are a blessing to the rich when tormented 
by indigestion, gout, skin diseases, &c., and a precious boon to 
the poor when struck down by illness. Holloway’s medicines 
should be in the possession of ail soldiers, sailors, and ae 
who will then be ina position to ease pain and cure disease when 
medical assistance cannot be obtained. 





Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THE 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Arranged and principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 
Orgunist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 


Cuants vor THE MaGyiricat and Nunc Dimitris, axD 
NSES FOR ADVENT AND 


As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





Ty, 











everyday life. 





The public will yawn over a poetical 


might afford a chance of saving her husband's life ; 





both herself and the deceased that the operation 


London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 
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BRIGHTON. 
CRAMER & CO.S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 

Subscribers’ names received for Cramer’s 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which 


entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


CRAMER & CO.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 











SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


een 


GQ tTUDENTS’ SONGS 
BURGHER SONGS 

G OLDIERS’ SONGS 

V OLKESLIEDER 

a with special Symphonies and Accom- 


paniments by ALBERTO RaNDEGGER. 


"(TRANSLATED by L. H. F. pu Terreavux. 
German words attached. 





Now Published. 
TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 
THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag.- 
THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kihlen Grunde.) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht huben.) 
THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell. 
THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 


gehen.) 
. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 
10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 
11. = BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in 


‘erne.) 
12. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied.) 
13. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 
14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 
15. MERRY AND WISE. (Es kann ja nicht immer so 


bleiben.) 
16. THE SOLDIER'S LEAVETAKING. (Abschied der 
17. IAGO'S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 
18, THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensanger 
. und der Nachtwichter. 


) 
THE VIOLET ones THE MAIDEN. (Das Veilchen 
w ‘adchen. 
20. GLADNESS GI¥T OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 


No. 


Son Om O98 POP 


= 





ad 


md das Madche' 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





“There is more in them than in the vast majority of song 
how offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Era. 

“Both mus and words are far in advance of the general run 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street W. 





NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 


renner rw 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 


AND 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 
BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 


Price 4s. each. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





=LNEW DUET FOR TENOREAND CONTRALTO. 


an 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSED BY 


FRANCESCOLBERGER. 











Price Four Shillings. 
CRAMER & OO, LIMITED, 201, (REGENT STREET,QW. 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d, 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 
THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM. 
= 4 BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
8. 4c. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. I., Lent to Ascension; Vol. II., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
M ret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 








TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 3 of the New Series. 
Each 13s. 6d. ; by Post, 14s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On Pressyrertanism and Irvinoism. 
Vol II. On Anapartism, the Inpgrgnpgnts, and the QuAKERs, 
Vol. ILI, On MerHopism and SwEpENBORGIANS, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols, Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s, 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY; 
being the Sequel to ‘‘Tus Bratz anp 17s InTERPRETERs.” 
8s. 6A ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
W. J. frons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 88. 6d. ; by 
post, 3s. 9d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”"—British Magazine. 7.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS, 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s, ; by post, 4s. 8d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 

8. 

INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 
agreeable to ey and Antiquity, and the Law of the 
Present English Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d, 








INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
MAb A Bh Mk 
RAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, and 
EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBU- 


TARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols., 8vo.; with 
Maps, Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 











XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 


of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 
— Mines, By Capt. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &e. 
2 vols. 


HE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. 
2 From Published and Original sources. By F. WYNFORD 
HAWKINS. 2 vols. 





HE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. 


By J. 8S. LE FANU. 8 vols. 





HE GAGE OF HONOUR: a Novel. 


By Captain J. T. NEWALL. 3 vols. 


COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By 


the Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. 





T OST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By 


JOSEPH VEREY. 8 vols. 





P AND DOWN THE WORLD: aNovel. 
By RUSSELL GRAY. 83 vols. 


HE CRUST AND THE CAKE: a Novel. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. 











Y ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 83 vols. 


Om A WOMAN’S LOVE. By the Earl 
of DESART. 2 vols. 


PERFECT TREASURE : an Incident 
in the Early Life of Marmaduke Drake, Esq. 1 vol, 


IMPLE AS A DOVE: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘Olive Varcoe,” &c. 8 vols. 


HE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: 


a Novel. By J. M. CAPES, M.A. 8 vols. 


2 pe Rte Re BROTHEBS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


EK Cc C E H OM IN ES. 
By an OXFORD DON. 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street KE. 




















HE “ARGUS” and THE ‘‘ AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS. 
Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


LONDON OFFICE; 26, CORNHILL. 


Messrs. Witson & wey meray! the pe poe hd Ge aboye 
which circulate largely in town and country through- 
par gs Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
an Office in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 
for insertion in their journals, as well as for the transaction of 
all business in this country connected with their establishment 
Melbourne. 
a ILLES of THE “‘ARGUS” and of THE “ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
as well as of other Australian papers, can be referred to dally, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., a6 


The “ARGUS” and “ AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 
26, CORNHILL. 


- 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 





CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA. 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WIth 
SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS, 
Post free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
HAN virs* SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
= italian | Latin origins. 
Price 1s, Crown 8vo,, cloth, gilt edged. 





J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 


Caauss & Co., Nisszz & Co, and Hautiz0n & Oo, 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the| 
PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, | 


C 


Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples | Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
aud Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
| studies in Book 5, 


Ce ER’S SEVENTH BOOK. 


Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


YRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
) Passages, Kasy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


YRAMER’S THIRD BOOK. 

/ Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected | 
from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c, ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 


YRAMER'S FOURTH BOOK will contain 

/ “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. | 

RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 

/ Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
following Book. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet, W.; 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


Containing little | Bennett, «ec. 


f 
(CRAMER'S TENTH BOOK. 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
) the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 


Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


‘ from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
orte. 

The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


C RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued). 


, 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


IN 
Price One Shilling each. 


RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the | 

/ Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts, 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


er MER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containin 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c, 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, 
) 


Exer- 
orks of 


consisting of 


Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- | 


tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 


YRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
J and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, acfarren, and 
Hatton. 
RAMER'S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 











RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of my np ty y Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 

Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 


Pye ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated ‘Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 


Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, ti, Levey. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezr, W. ; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price BIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


Lonpoy: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet, W.; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


MONIUM BOOK. 








RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
Deux Impromptus pourle Piano. Composée par * a. 

Charles Hallé 8 0 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





MAK UERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupts. 
Price 8s 


Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


$5 TRUE. Nocturne. 
Caanun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


By T. M. Muprg. 3s. 





Ro BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. C. Levey. 
TU sao de. Dust 6s. 
Canaan & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 





| CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 
H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
THEE. Written by B. S. Montgompny. Music by 


Exvizapeta Purr. 2s. 6d. 
Cuaamgn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, WwW. 


pADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pv 








Terreavux. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 


W. C. Lavery. 38s. 
Cuanzr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ig TENDER WO 
Howard Paul. 3s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


RDS. Sung by Mrs. 





pu Tsaasavx, Music by Bonpzss. 


by L. H. F. 
8s. 
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CRAMER’S 


NEV. 


GRAND PIANOFORTE; 


COTTAGE DESIGN. 


(TRICHORD. 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. 


CHECK ACTION.) 
WALNUT, 75 Guineas. 


i er improvement has been attained by an altera- 

tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘Stud ;”’ by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie,’ 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
‘The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—** We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
vantages are mechanical. . . . The eftects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness o1 
tone and susceptibility of-shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—'‘The empire of the grand pianos is 
threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—*‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delicate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument marks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street, 
Briguton: West Street. Duptix: Westmoreland Street 
Betrast: High Street. 





May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murr Woop & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Son, Bath; Smita & Sox, anp 
Hime & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead, 
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SONGS. 


KNIGHT, dak P. 





8. 
Angel land ....... “tee Sean henson 
A Voice from the Ucean (B).. Pe CGP UEC Mase Spee! oe 
Calm and storm (A Contrast) .. ee 
Daughter of the Snow (‘‘ The Snowdrop’ )" Re eS 
Go, forget me .... ate cliginie Gn Nees. Ie 
I would I were a child again’ a ay Dhns an aen agin sae ase ae 
Land of my love .... 8 
Little cares the Robin. Song ( is). (ungby} Maile. 1. “Gillies 38 
May time (s) .. sb de os 3 
Parting, The (Her last words at) eae er ae 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (s) cooe 3 
She wore a wreath of roses . 3 
Why chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year's ‘come) .. 2 

GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) 3 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song .... 8 
Little Golden Hair ”" ¥ enice) in D ‘and _ bis 8) . 3 
ee re : ~~ 3 
Separation ......00. cocercccccccee BO 


SMART, = 

Bright be her dreams (c) ..... 
Charge, Chester, charge (B (B).. 
Day is done, The ,c) ... o eneece cs 
Do you think of the days that are gone, “Teanie. one 
Hopes of my heart . . seeve 
In the sunny hours of May .. ees eccesccee 
I dream of thee at morn, in ‘A flat in aves Os-a0 Sime 
Ditto, in F (c) . ape 
['ll tell you why ld like to De a rose. 
I stood beside a streamlet (c) ..... 
Look from thy lattice, in F hn ) 
Ditth,inD .... 
Minnesinger’ 8 dream ‘e) 
Magic of a Flower, in F 
Ditto, in E flat (B) . ao .caW eee ev e088 
O do not chide me .... 
O d Love and the new, The . 
O tell me, shall my love be mine 
Paquita, in E flat () 
Ditto, inc .. 
Priez pour Eile iy ‘oung Emmeline) (co): 
Pure in heart shall meet a 3 The (0). 
Rose of Ma ie 
Rhine Maiden , The 00 00 00 co cece ce oe 
Spinning Wheel, BD (0) oc.0:00.40 00:08 
Sir Brian the Bold A) +s 00-00ens 
Soldier’s Wife, The . 
— night ! silver light beautiful ‘night (in E ‘flat 

ant ‘ an seds as 
Tell me, sweet Zephyr (c (c 3. 
The Broken Ring. Song (c ) 
Thinking of thee (c) ...... 06 00 00.0008 00 00 60s 
Through every chance and change (c iC ) eeSinee aubasen 
‘Two names, The 65 seus 
Waiting for the Spring (c ¢) snentemabee 
Young Emmeline (Priez pour ’ Elle) (c (c ) oe 


eee ee ee ee ee eee 


HATTON, J. L. 


—_' stood — the shore (s), (sung bead Mdme. 
Parepa . 
Messenger, The, (B), (sung by Pischek) 
Cariole, The, or Christmas sleigh ride . 
Revenge (B), (sung by Staudigl) ..... 
Come live with me, and be my love, in B flat () oe . 
Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor “a” 00 ve ce coccceecos 
Good-bye, sw eetheart, good-bye, inC . 
Ditto, in E flat (1) . sae wh Gareeenes 
Ilow proudly they ll hear of this at home............00.. 
King Christmas (B) .. Pec ccvccececces 
Man of War (s), (sung by Herr Formes). ° PTeTeT Ty 
Under the greenwood tree, in F (Robin Hood) (1 (a ) cecece 
Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves 
Who bringeth me fresh flowers (Pauliue’s Song 
I dreamt I was a child again ...... 
ee 
Hope, sweet hope dake ahd th bed dashes ehenteseese8 
WN INOUE. 5 ei tiked eins 4008 $iuadnb00-60 530 40-ehneeeen 
SPRINT cnina cisi-ab phan banou an ecedaansaracs eiek on 
WN EE aan aincdp ancskinvenreanatsscbesorswis 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR 8. 


ue pp bee sucks (from reneged 7° Resinceea ") - 
t (8 

Ditto in B flat (sung by Miss Banks). 

Bride from the North 


OOO eee eee ee nem eee 


sees 





Cee wee eee eens 









BO CO BO BO BO BO BO BS DO PO BO PS NO PO PO PO NO BS BO BS BO PO PO DO DS OO PS 


eee ewes seee 


SOOO eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


bo po Go bo bo BS bo bo 


sere eeee 





ee ee ee ewan enee 


ee eeeeee 
seen eeee 
Cee eee emer ener enes 


POOP ee ee eee ee enone ee 





LO BO BO BO CO BO CO BO BO BO BO Oo bo BO bO PO CO BO CO BD 


eee eeee 


conor 





GouNoD. 

Bear him forth (“Irene”) in E (s oeee0 
Courtly dove, in A and G(s), Pa by Mame. Sherrington) 
Fair the rose of love is blowing (‘‘ Irene”) in B and G 6) 
Fairer than the morning . 
Far greater in his lowly state (# Irene”) i in D and ra (ey ee 
For lack of gold he Ieft me (“Irene”) in A —_ G. 
Gold and gray, in FandD .. 
Hast thou seen the young day blushing (“irene 

flat and C (s) . ee 
Hero to Leander, in D and C . 
Lark Song, The, in A and C (s 8), 
Le Soir. 

words ...... ee 
She alone charmeth my sadness, ‘in @ and E @..: @e0 


BLUMENTHAL, J. 
A Day-dream, in D.. 
Ditto, in F (s), (sung by Mame. Sherrington) . 
Come to thy lattice. Serenade, in E flat le 
| rr eee 
1 prithee give me back my “heart, ‘in G ‘s) e000 
Ditto, in F (sung by Mdme. Parepa).. oe 
Reme smber me e : 
The requital, in F — m (2): 
Ditto, in £ ~ minor, 

(sung by Mr. Sims Reeve) 
Stars in heaven (1).........0.+ 
They are not dead, but slee eep . on 
Thoughts of thee, in B flat and © ic), (oung by ‘Mame. 

IE adits shich ocbnnnse esnatibesteence 

BD WO REO FUN Ci) e0 00 cc cece cccesetecccces cccc cece 
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Sens?) in ‘s 


Coon eco to BCom tO 





Poesie de A. Ob) “sedate and French 


wo 


eeeeee 


eee eeeeee 


se eeeeenee 










simplified’ a accompaniment (a), 





Seen eee eens 


Poe e ee eer ererer 






eee 


on Pe BHD S 


20a coomcocco™ 


ocooooo 


BDACABARA SCARARAARAGGAARRRAGAABAAGISAIAABASOAH 


ADBDARAOCASCARVRABRARRAAOAOD 


Coan 


oo con coooacoeoco 


Co eaaeo coaceesoo 





CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. The Ploughboy. 

Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid, 

Rock’d in the Cradle of the) Welcome me home, 
Deep. Cherry ripe ! 

The Anchor" 8 weighed. Long, long ago! 

The Toorn. Isle of Beauty. 

1 'd be a Butterfly. Beneath the Willow Tree. 

Where the Bee sucks, Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


When Johnny comes marching! Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 
home again, I’m lonely since my Brother 

The Mocking Bird. died. 

Heantiful Dreamer. Tramp, Ange 

Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 

- atching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother. 
Come home, Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 

Mill May. alt for the Waggon. 

Beautiful Isle of the Sea, 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 


Lassie, would ye love me? 
Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 





Evening Bells. 

I know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day, 
I'he Exile of Erin, 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 


Annie, dear, good bye, Alice, 
The convent cell, The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 
Mary, don’t forget me. The dawn is breaking o’er us, 
When Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile again. 

iug. Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 


Bonnie Kate. them. 
No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry Day will I give thanks, 


ITymn of Eve. 
Davia Singing before Saul, 
Author of Good, 


Ere Infancy’s Bud. 
The World of Changes. 
O Lord, we trust in Thee. 


Gratitude, ht and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. a 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. ; There the silver’d waters roam. 
Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 
Water parted from the Sea. Just like love is 
Is there a heart that never rose. 
loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
Oh say not woman’s heart is} Ere around the huge oak. 
bought. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 
Weary flowers their buds are | My life is but a summer day. 


yonder 





closing. Tis sweet bo th 
Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am, 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 


Ave Maria. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Some where my love lies dream- | Gentle Annie. 

ing. Gone are the Days. 
tard Times, come again no| Lottie in the Lane. 

more. Ring de Banjo. 
Annie Lisle. Forget and forgive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs, Maggie by my side, 
Nelly was a Lady. Good News from Home. 
Beautiful Star, The Sunny Side the Way. 


Ulalie. 
No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


* Baad ‘s Hlome—“‘ Jessy | In that Devotion—* Matilda..” 
Maid of the Silv’ry Mail— 

only" a Ribbon—“ The Sleep-| ‘The River Sprite.” 

ing Queen.” 


My Bud of May—“ She Stoops 
Gone is the Calmness from my| _ to Conquer.” 

heart—‘‘ Matilda.” Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
Keep thy Heart for me—** Rose *Punchinello.” 
of Castille.” I've Watched him—‘“ Hel- 


He'll miss me—‘ She Stoops} _ vellyn.” 
to Conquer.” When the Elves at Dawn do 
For Her Sweet Sake—‘“The| pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 





Bride of Song.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—1sr. Set. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 
Recollection. 


Par fro 
Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
My Mother bids me bind my | Fidelity. 

Mair. 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 


Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love. 
The Wanderer. Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Jenny June. never deem my Love can 
uM 


de sone tobe 8 Des 4 ‘ 
My Mem'ry turns with Fond-| Jeannie Lee. 
ness back. old 


easy. 
Oh, thiuk not Love is light as| Stand ‘P for Uncle Sam, my 
Fame. 
The Little One that died, 


Lillie Dale, Tar od to Baithmore, 
Cheer up, Sam Jonn Brown lies mould’ring in 
Uncle Ned. the Grave, » 








CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 





No. 13.—S 


O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms, 

Love's young dream. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

The harp that once through 
Tara’s halls. 

Rich and rare were the gems 

e wore, 


SELECTION OF 


IRISH MELODIES. 


| The meeting of the waters, 


Lesbia has a beaming eye. 

The last rose of summer, 

The minstrel boy. 

The valley lay smiling. 

Frin | the tear and the smile. 

by that lake, . 

Has sorrow thy young ya 
faded. “7 


«i 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS 


O give thanks, 

Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 

Nearer home. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night, 
Graceful Consort. | 


No. 15,—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN, 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lads of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea, 

Poor Jack. 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor’s journal, 

Tom Tackle, 

The constant Sailor, 
Lovely Nan, 

The Greenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 


J.P. K 


I’m afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Pretty Dove. 

Woodman, spare that Tree ! 


NIGHT. 
Poor Rosalie. 
The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
Shall | sing you a Song of the 
t 


Past ? 
The old Sexton. 


Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 


The Ivy Green. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. 

Estelle. 
Are you coming, bonnie Annie? 
Come out with me. | 
They have — youtoanother. | 
Blue eyed 
I can know thee no more. 


| Thy mem’ry comes like some 


sweet Dream. 

Why do I love thee yet? 

Grace Darling. 

Laurette, 

| Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my ) 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY 


Angels, my Loved One, will 
rock me to sleep. 

The old Pine Woods, 

Louisiana Bell. 

What is Home without a 
Mother? 

Lucy Lee. 

Gentle Nettie Moore. 

De ole Kitchen, 


No. 20,—SIXTEEN 


The Campbells are comin’ 

O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 
Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 

O, my love is likea red, red rose, 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 


Home, sweet Home. | 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


— the Willow she’s sleep- 
ng. 

Sweet Love, forget me not, 

Old Bob Ridley. 

The Song of the Rose, 

Kingdom coming. 

Why am I so happy. 

Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 
Keemo Kimo, 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon. 
Duncan Gray. 
O Charlie is my —_— 
A highland lad my love was 
porn, 
Green grow the rushes, O | 





John Anderson, my Jo. 
No. 21.—SIX 


The Sea. 
The Death of Nelson, 
The Bay of Biscay. 


Auld Robin Gray, 
Roslin Castle. 


SEA SONGS. 


The Deep, Deep Sea. 
The Last Watch, 
Outward Bound, 


No. 22.—_TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thou fair and tender blossom. 
Childhood’s fair Dream. 
The Troubadour’s Song. 
Oh Summer Night. 
Calmly the ip! is dying. 
G thro’ Life wander. 


No. 23.—12 SONGS O 


Home beloved, 
The Mill-wheel. 
True unto Death. 
The a 
Merry an . 

y Mo 


In whispers soft and light. 

To be happy and pass life with 
pleasure. 

In our green Valley. 

Fair one, thy toils are ended 


F THE RHINELAND. 


The Locksmith’s Apprentice. 
The Rhine Song. 

The Violet and the Maiden. 
Iago’s Toast, 





No, 24.—15 CHRISTY 


Love is Life’s radiant Star. 
A little more Cider. 


The livelong Day. 
MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Let me kiss him for his 
Mother. 





Willie’s on the dark blue Sea, | Nelly Bly. 
Old Aunty Neal, Cornelia Cob. 
Susan oom Begme She ~~ in the Valley 
Softly falls the Moonught. Golden Years. 
Kiss but never tell. Where has Lula gone ? 
Oh ‘Willie, we have missed | Jeanio with the Jigh' 
you, Hair. 
Lonpon : ORAMER & OO. LIMITED, 
201, Recut Srazet, W.; 
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EXETER HALL. 
MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 














SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 20th, 


THE MESSIAH. 


“The MESSIAH” will be REPEATED in consequence of the success attending the performance of that Oratorio on October 5, 
and of the great demand for Tickets, which it was impossible to supply. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER Ist, 


HYMN OF PRAISE. 


THE LAST CONCERT ON 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 165th, 


SELECTIONS 


Of Sacred, Secular, Operatic, Instrumental, and Choral Music, 


eee eer ~~ 


Artistes. 


Mp.ie. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
Mpme. GLLARDONI. 
Mpituie. DRASDIL. 

Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Signor GARDONI. 
Signor FOLL. 

Mr. J. M. WEHLI. 


Conpuctror - - - - - - Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 








THE CHORUS will consist of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Festival Choir. 
THE BAND will include the most eminent Metropolitan Instrumentalists. 


ORGANIST - - - - Mr. JOHN C. WARD. 
ACCOMPANIST 28 0C69 Mr. J. G. CALLCOTT. 


TO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST SEVEN O'CLOCK. 








RESERVED SEATS, Area, Half-a-Guinea. 
A limited number of RESERVED STALLS, Centre Area or North and South Galleries, One Guinea. 
WEST GALLERY, 7s.; AREA UNRESERVED and ORCHESTRA, 5s. — 


Tickets at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2, Exeter Hall; of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, and 43, Moorgate Street ; 
MiTcHExL, 38, Old Bond Street; CHaprEeLt, New Bond Street; Austin, St. James’s Hall; L. Cock & Co., 63, New 
Bond Street; Kerru, Prowsn, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; and of Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings. 








Printed and Published by Jus Swirt, of 66, King-strect, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing-oflice, of Swurt & Co., 65, King-street, aforesaid. —Friday, Oct, 22nd, 1869. 
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